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LITERATURE. 


The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitz. 
patrick, LL.D., M.R.IA. Two Vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Ir it be recognised that Johnson strack a 
true chord in his epitaph on Garrick by 
saying, “His death eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations and impoverished the public stock 
of harmless pleasure,” and that whenever 
any man has lived of whom the same 
words may with fitness be used, he is en- 
titled to gratitude, a higher place will be 
conceded to Charles Lever than a too strict 
estimate of his powers and his works might 
seem to allow. If he cannot justly be 
ranked with the great masters of English 
fiction — with Fielding, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, or perhaps even with Bulwer 

ton—yet his place is at least with those 
who stand next to them, with Smollett and 
with Marryat. He is therefore fully entitled 
to be commemorated in a regular biography ; 
and although Mr. Fitzpatrick’s volumes are 
needlessly copious and bear the marks of 
hasty execution throughout, yet they form a 
useful contribution to literary history, and 
are full of entertaining matter. 

It will seem not a little curious to those 
who regard Lever as the most typical 
Irishman in prose literature, and who are 
unaware of the singular power Ireland pos. 
sesses in modifying the character of immi- 
grants and settlers, to learn that Lever, 
though actually born in Dublin, was the son 
of an Englishman from Lancashire ; while his 
mother, though Irish, yet derived her descent 
on both sides from Cromwellian families, then 
not much more remotely English than the 
children of the emigrants of the Great Re- 
volution now among us are French. Lever’s 
life extended from 1806 to 1872, and, 
after his boyhood and youth, is distributed 
into four clearly defined portions: that of 
his practice of medicine as a dispensary 
physician in Ireland, notably during the 
epidemic of cholera; that of his removal to 
Brussels, where he was practically, though 
not officially, attached to the embassy in his 
medical capacity ; his sojourn in Ireland as 
editor of the Dublin University Magazine ; and 
his final return to the Continent, where he 
spent all his later years as Vice-Consul at 
Spezzia or as Consul.at Trieste. His career 
was thus a highly varied one, and brought 
him into relation with a great diversity of 
characters ; but nothmg in his whole life is 
80 curious as an episede of his early man- 





hood, when, in 1829, after a voyage to | 


America, he penetrated into the Indian 
settlements and was formally adopted into a 
tribe of the Red Men, from whom he escaped 
with difficulty when he had become weary 
of his surroundings. A passage or two in 
the Knight of Gwynne, and in Arthur 
O’ Leary, are, however, the sole traces which 
this highly exceptional experience has left on 
his writings. Contrariwise, his University 
and medical recollections, as also the gossip 
of English travellers and sojourners abroad, 
are woven into the very texture of his writ- 
ings, from first to last. And itis a fact which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick scarcely brings into sufficient 
relief, though it can be deduced by an at- 
tentive reader from constant references in the 
biography, that Lever never seems to have 
invented even one incident out of the abund- 
ant stores with which his novels are stocked. 
He had a good memory, and freely mixed 
throughout his life with men who were 
either the heroes or the chroniclers of in- 
numerable anecdotes, so that he was readily 
enabled to sprinkle them freely over the 
text of his creations. He was himself, by 
the universal consent of those who knew 
him, one of the very best and most 
brilliant talkers and anecdotists of his 
time, and could tell a story in conversa- 
tion with far more point and raciness 
than he could give it when he committed it 
to writing—a fact of which he was fully 
aware, acknowledging it when asked why 
he did not give the public the benefit of the 
amusing narratives he lavished on his private 
friends. Nor was his reproductiveness con- 
fined to mere details. Asa rule, precisely 
as with Charlotte Bronté, the characters of 
his stories are all studies, more or less faith- 
ful or idealised, from the life, with perhaps 
the single exception of Kenny James Dodd, 
who is, however, a skilful blend of several 
individualities, and might almost pass for an 
original creation were it not that he could 
be reconstructed piecemeal from various de- 
tached personages in Lever’s earlier books. 
Nor is he absent himself from his novels. 
He does not, indeed, like Mortimer Collins, 
directly introduce his own conception of 
himself as a leading feature in each of his 
stories, but he intended Harry Lorrequer as 
his own portrait, and the high animal spirits, 
perpetual craving for society and amuse- 
ment, fondness for display and extravagance, 


particularly in games of chance, which he | 
attributes to several of his other heroes, as | 


Jack Hinton, Charles O’Malley, and Tom 
Burke, were only too faithful transcripts of 
his own temperament. Withal, just as 


side of foreign life which recur in his 


later ones, there is as entire a freedom | 
from grossness and prurience as in Dickens | 


himself, so his own life was entirely free 
from grave faults of any kind. He re. 
mained constant from early boyhood to the 
last hour of his existence to his one love, 
the girl he married while yet a boy, whose 
death shortly preceded and wndoubtedly 
hastened his own. 
change, but he never forgot or neglected his 
own family ; he loved the excitement of wine, 
but never sank imto a tippler; he was reck- 
less to extravagance in money matters, but he 


uever failed to pay every penny that he | 





able to set down. 
He loved society and | 


owed, Some allowance must of course be 
made for the panegyrical attitude of his 
biographer, but there can be no question as 
to the warm attachment he inspired among 
his intimates, and the hearty liking which 
he won from almost all those with whom he 
eame into even chance contact; includ- 
ing such diverse persons as Wellington, 
Thackeray, King Leopold I., the present 
Lord Lytton, and Pope Leo XIII.; who, 
by-the-by, when Nuncio at Brussels, was 
the only person whom Archbishop Whately, 
as Lever’s frequent guest, would usually 
allow to sit beside him. 

The great faults of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book 
are an almost total absence of letters (quite 
total, indeed, as regards Lever himself), 
although a large part of the contents is 
obviously made up of extracts from corre- 
spondence, and a constant interruption of 
the chronological order by digressions on 
Lever’s peculiarities, whether of style or con- 
duct, which are sometimes repeated in nearly 
identical terms in different chapters. There 
is also frequent carelessness, as, for example, 
after giving only one initial in several places 
to stand for the original of Major Monsoon, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick prints the whole name in 
full in one place, a slip for which, how- 
ever, he may plead the precedent set by 
Lord Beaconsfield in Lothair with respect to 
Monsignor Catesby. But when we are told 
in one part of the book that the sudden 
change in Lever’s style from the rollicking 
dash of his earlier books to the guasi-philo- 
sophy of his later ones—a literary phenome. 
non paralleled only by Lord Lytton’s Cawton 
|phase—was due to the sting of Thackeray’s 
admirable parody, Phil Fogarty of the Onety- 
oneth, while quite a different set of reasons is 
assigned elsewhere as the cause; and when 
again the same anecdote is told twice within 
ten pages (vol. ii, pp. 264, 270), there is 
fair ground of complaint. Nor is Mr. Fitz. 
patrick a very brilliant raconteur. There 
are some very good stories scattered over 
the volumes, but they owe little to his mode 
of telling them. One of the best of them is 
that which informs us how Lever endea- 
voured to put Thackeray’s advice to him in 
favour of thrift into practice. That counsel 
was to begin with small economies, and to 
stop some one trifling expense that he could 
very well do without, when he would find 
the taste for saving grow on him, and gradu- 
ally include many things once thought 


| necessary. Accordingly, Lever determined 


to save the daily franc he gave a poor man 


| for holding his pony at the door of a pistol 
amid all the rollicking fun of his earlier | 
books, and the descriptions of the seamy | 


gallery where he was accustomed to practise 
—the thought of stopping the practice itself’ 
never seems to have struck him. He tied 
the bridle to the hook of the window shutters: 
and went in. His first shot hit the centre: 
and set a signal-bell ringing loudly, which so 
frightened the pony that he broke away, 


| carrying the window-frame with him ; “ the 


repairs,” wrote Lever, “amounting to eighty- 
seven francs, and more ridicule than | am 
This was my first and 
last attempt at economy.” 

Much of the book before us is taken up 
with attempted judgments on the relative. 
merits of Lever's two styles, that which: is, 
represerited by the series which begins with 

arry Lorrequerand ends with O’Donoghu, 
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or perhaps with Roland Cashel, and the 
second growth, starting with the Fortunes of 
Glencore and ending with Lord Kilgobbin. It 
appears that the author’s own preference 
was for his later books, and that he looked 
on the earlier ones as mere boyish crudities, 
and as mere imitations of Maxwell’s now 
almost forgotten military novels. But the 
fact is that nearly all the later stories, de- 
signed to be society novels of a higher and 
more thoughtful order, are apt to drag, and 
are too heavily weighted with what Lever 
himself regarded as the shrewd philosophy 
of a politician and experienced man of the 
world, but which, in truth, despite many 
shrewd and caustic remarks, of which the 
Dodd Family and Cornelius O’Dowd are 
most prolific, does not rank much above the 
late Lord Lytton’s metaphysics, or those 
diatribes from the Tory view of politics | 
which the late Justice Haliburton regarded as 
superior to the natural humour of his own 
Sam Slick. With all admission of the great 
cleverness of much in the later stories, it is 
precisely on the earlier oneg that Lever’s 
popularity now rests, and that his future 
place in literature seems likely to depend. 
Had he been less averse from the trouble of 
correction, that place would be much higher 
than it ever can be now; and there is proof 
enough for establishing this in the Appendix 
to the Life, so far superior is the actual end- 
ing of Harry Lorrequer, to the first draft 
there given which miscarried in the post and 
is now printed for the first time. In the 
present critic’s opinion, the Knight of Gwynne, 
which has never achieved high favour, is 
the best conceived and finished of all Lever’s 
books, though it has little of the dash which 
‘makes the chief attraction of its precursors, 
and which caused them to serve as effec- 
tively to recruit the higher grades of the 
army as Marryat’s novels did in luring 
boys into the navy. The two most notice- 
able defects of Lever’s writings, that the 
love-making is always strained and artificial, 
in direct contradiction to his own experience, 
and that he has no faculty of pathos what- 
ever, signally failing wherever he attempts it, 
are not adverted to by Mr. Fitzpatrick, but 
should not be omitted in any critical esti- 
mate of his capacity and achievements. But 
he has succeeded as truly as Smollett in 
‘picturing for us a class of men and a type of 
manners which have already vanished beyond 
recall, and for this service alone he deserves 
our gratitude, apart from that due for his 
skill in amusing. R. F. Litrnepate. 








A Freak of Freedom: or, The Republic of San 
Marino. By J. Theodore Bent. (Long- 
mans. ) 


‘Tus is a little book which anyone inte. 
rested in Italian history will read with 
pleasure. It is true that there is not much 
to be told about the history of San Marino, 
and it is also true that the remarks which, 
in the dearth of his own subject, Mr. Bent 
makes about the general history of Italy are 
neither very profound nor very clearly ex- 
pressed. Still Mr. Bent writes with fresh- 
ness and real interest in his subject, and 
his book is adorned with sketches of his 
own, which make the locality still more 





lifelike. He stayed for some time in San 
Marino, and has thoroughly entered both 
into the humorous aspect of the little Re- 
public and into the real historical import- 
ance of its exceptional position. So greatly 
were the Republicans charmed by Mr. Bent’s 
geniality that they conferred upon him the 
citizenship of their State, in token of their 
gratification at the interest taken in their 
affairs by a foreigner. 

Mr. Bent has satisfactorily explained the 
existence in the present day of this little 
Italian Republic. It is a remnant of the old 
municipal organisation of Italy. The little 
community which gathered on the rock of 
Mont Titanus round the shrine of San 
Marino managed its own affairs in the ab- 
sence of any central power. It escaped the 
fate of other Italian cities, and did not fall 
under the power of any neighbouring noble 
through the accident of its position. On 
one side of it the house of Malatesta estab- 
lished itself at Rimini; on the other side 
the house of Montefeltro had its capital at 
Urbino. Between these two rivals the rock 
of San Marino formed a natural boundary ; 
the house of Montefeltro saw the wisdom 
of keeping such a boundary, and took 
the little Republic under its protection. 
The duchy of Urbino survived the period in 
which the Church strove to enlarge its tem- 
poral possessions, and when the house of 
Urbino came to an end, Italy was in the 
hands of foreign Powers who looked with 
jealousy on all attempts to enlarge the States 
of the Church, while San Marino itself was 
too insignificant to awaken their own cu- 
pidity. When finally the revolutionary spirit 
swept over Italy, it could not injure a Re- 
public whose motto was “ Libertas.” Na- 
poleon generously preserved it as a specimen 
of a Republic, and San Marino has been 
humoured and petted ever since that time. 

The Government of San Marino retains 
all the traces of mediaeval complexity. 
Its Council consists of sixty members, 
chosen equally from the nobles, the citizens, 
and the country folk ; elections are for life, 
and on the occurrence of a vacancy the 
Council elects into its own body. We have 
in this arrangement the constitutional 
balance and oligarchical organisation which 
was the ideal of Italian politicians. The 
nobles, however, are of curious origin; they 
are not feudal, but are the result of de- 
liberate selection to secure a due weight to 
the better-educated and more influential 
part of the community. 

The chief officials of the State are two 
captains, chosen by the old method of an 
elaborate combination of selection and lot, 
one of them being always a noble: they 
hold office for six months. After this we 
are not astonished to find that San Marino 
has for its judicial officer a foreign Podesta, 
though we are a little surprised at the 
unusual modesty by which it is enacted that 
the two doctors and the schoolmaster of the 
State shall always be foreigners, as the 
Sammarinesi have no great confidence in 
their own learning. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Bent’s book 
may not prove to be the most serious blow 
which the republican simplicity of San 
Marino during its long history has yet re- 
ceived. If it has the effect of diverting to 








San Marino the vast crowd of British 
tourists who are always on the watch for 
some new place of interest, we confess that 
we tremble for the future of the Republic. 
It is true that it has resisted the temptation 
before which Monaco fell, and has declined 
to receive a Casino within its territory; 
but could it withstand an insidious inva- 
sion of personally conducted tourists? It 
should be warned in time to resist to the 
death the erection by an English company of 
an ‘hotel of the first order.” 
M. Creicuron. 








RECENT WORKS ON MOLIDRE. 


L’Enigme @’Alceste. Par Gérard du Boulan. 
(Paris: A. Quantin.) 

La Famille de Moliére et ses Représentants 
Actuels. Par E. Révérend du Mesnil. 
(Paris: Liseux.) 


Un Bisaieul de Moliére. Par Ern. Thoinan. 
(Paris: Claudin.) 
Le Moliériste. Revue Mensnuelle. Par 


Georges Monval, Archiviste de la Comé- 

die Francaise. Nos. I., II., and III. 

(Paris: Tréve.) 
Moliére en Province. Par Benjamin Pifteau. 

(Paris: Willem.) 

THE moment when the successors of Moliére 
are playing in England seems a favourable 
one for a glance at the new literature about 
the poet. Researches into the history of 
Moliere, and into all that can elucidate his 
plays, are as popular in France as attempts 
to count the feet in Shakspere’s lines are in 
England. French Moliérisme, however, is 
a much more agreeable and less pedantic 
exercise than are the disputes of Shakspere 
Societies. No one has yet wasted time and 
paper in weighing and recording the 
weights of Moliére’s syllables, or in looking 
for traces of his hand among the comedies 
of his feebler contemporaries—of Boursault 
or Quinault. There are still plenty of new 
facts to be learned about the French poet ; 
old registers, and old letters give up frag- 
ments of his history. And there is still 
much to be learned ‘about the political, 
social, and literary character of his age— 
the age of the Fronde; and of the early 
years of Louis XIV. 

M. Gérard du Boulan has devoted his beau- 
tifully printed volume L’Enigme d’Alceste to 
the latter study, the study of the characteris- 
tics of the age of Moliére. The Misanthrope, 
as Cousin said, is le secret du génie de Moliére. 
What did Moliére mean when he invented 
Vhomme aua rubans verts? Contemporaries 
wished to see in the Misanthrope a portrait 
of the Duc de Montausier. Contemporaries 
always do wish to see in the great characters 
of fiction portraits of the little characters 
of their time. Moliére was never so much 
irritated as by these vulgar identifications, 
and always insisted that he studied social 
types, not individuals. Hence the difficulty 
about Alceste, for how, critics ask, in that 
age of prosperity and victory, in the dawn 
of Le Roi Soleil, how could any Frenchman 
about the Court be a misanthrope? M. du 
Boulan rightly, we think, rejects the inter- 
pretation that Alceste was originally a 
mere study of an eccentric humourist, and 
that it was the actors who gave him his 
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tragic air. Had Alceste been comic, the 
play would have had a greater popular suc- 
cess on its first representation. Probably, 
if we were to say that Moliére after having 
taken up, for comic purposes, a “ humour- 
istic” character slightly soured and twisted, 
yielded to the bent of his own melancholy 
till Alceste became almost a tragic character 
in his hands, we should not be far off the 
truth. But M. du Boulan is not satisfied 
with so brief and simple an explanation. He 
seeks for the secret of Alceste’s misanthropy 
in a study of the age of Alceste, and ends 
with the singular conclusion that l’homme 
aue rubans verts was a Jansenist or more 
than half a Jansenist. 

The gist of M. du Boulan’s argument may 
be stated very shortly. The France of 1640- 
1665 was not the high-flown and romantic 
France in which Cousin framed his portraits 
of the ladies of the Fronde. It was pro- 
foundly wretched, devastated by war and 
famine, torn by bitterly frivolous quarrels, 
and ruined body and soul by the utter cor- 
ruption which is unveiled by Tallemant. 
The corruption, the starvation, the merce- 
nary justice survived into the reign of 
Louis XIV., and were sufficiently illustrated 
by the trial of Fouquet. Alceste then (him- 
self a suitor in days when people said 
with meaning solliciter un proces) has good 
reason to despise and despair of society. 
The “desert” to which Alceste speaks of 
retiring is the Port Royal! He has more in 
him, according to M. du Boulan, of Pascal 
than of Rousseau. M. du Boulan, in his 
conclusion, seems to me to go too far. There 
is, probably, a good deal of Moliére himself 
in Alceste. No man was less of a Jansenist 
than Moliére, we may say, without going 
all lengths with M. Louis Lacour in his 
Le Tartufe par ordre de Louis XIV. M. 
du Boulan’s book is full of interest for 
everyone who wishes to study the seamy 
side, V’envers d’un grand siécle. M. Loise- 
leur’s review in the Temps for June 20 should 
also be read. The book is adorned with an 
etching from a supposed portrait of Moliére 
by Sébastien Bourdon. This picture be- 
longs to the Museum of Montauban, having 
been presented to the town by Ingres. The 
portrait is said to resemble the engraving 
by Beauvarlet (1773), concerning which the 

er may consult Iconographie Moliéresque 
pp. 10,11. M. Lacroix says that Ingres was 
afraid to have this canvas cleaned, and adds 
that it is encrassé et enfumé. The theory of 
M. Cambon, the director of the Museum at 
Montauban, is that Beauvarlet examined 
Bourdon’s picture, but did not copy it. He 
altered it to suit the taste of his time, and 
hence the discrepancies between the Mont- 
auban portrait and the Beauvarlet engraving. 

Who are the modern representatives of 
the family of Moliére? There are none, 
properly speaking ; but the history of “ his 
cousins, and his sisters, and his aunts ” has 
been unravelled by M. E. Révérend du 
Mesnil. M. du Mesnil himself is a descend. 
ant (on the distaff side) from a Poquelin, 
who was Moliére’s uncle. Whence came 
the Poquelins? M. du Mesnil seems to be- 
lieve that the Douglas who fell at Verneuil 
(1424) led them “ from the forests of Scot- 
land.” The Poquelin bearings are d’argent, 
& cing arbres de sinople, and these arbres 





represent the forests in question. But M. 
du Mesnil seems unaware that in the Scotch 
forests there are no trees. Bret (1775), 
whom the Daily Telegraph once called 
a bookbinder, seems the earliest authority 
for this Scotch genealogy. Curiously 
enough, M. du Mesnil has not looked for 
any Scotch Pocklings who may have followed 
Archibald Douglas to France. His earliest 
Poquelin died in Beauvais in 1521. Probably 
Louis Poquelin, marchand tapissier at Beau- 
vais and afterwards at Paris about 1580, was 
grandson of this Martin. The son of Louis 
was Jehan, who had Robert, Guy, and Louis 
by Anne Gaude, and, by Agnes Mazuel, had 
Jehan (born 1595, the father of Moliére) 
and eleven other children. The mention of 
Agnes Mazuel, Moliére’s grandmother, brings 
us to M. Thoinan’s little history of the 
Mazuel family. They were all Court violin- 
ists, and may have done Moliére a good 
turn when he came to Paris from the pro- 
vinces. This book of M. Thoinan’s is so 
prettily printed, in Elzevirian fashion, that 
its mere appearance is a delight to the 
bibliophile. It corrects a slight error of 
M. du Mesnil’s. Some of the elder Po- 
quelins intermarried with the Elyots, or 
Ellyots. M. du Mesnil does not say any- 
thing about this apparent alliance of two 
Scotch houses naturalised in France. He 
himself is descended from the eldest branch 
of the Poquelins. The poet’s direct line 
ended in 1723 with the death of his 
daughter, Mdme. de Montalant. M. du 
Mesnil’s careful and learned work would 
have been more satisfactory if he had de- 
monstrated, instead of taking for granted, 
the Scotch origin of the Poquelins. 

M. Monval’s Le Moliériste is a very inter- 
esting little periodical, to which MM. Cam- 
pardon, Claretie, Fournier, Lacroix, de la 
Pijardiére, Thierry, and many other distin- 
guished critics and Moliéristes promise their 
assistance. Perhaps the best thing in the 
first number (April) is two pages of con- 
temporary epitaphs in facsimile. In a Hol- 
beinesque engraving, Death is leading away 
the player, who is represented as a young 
man in old-fashioned costume. This design 
was drawn at Lyons, where the artist may 
have known the poet as a young man. The 
first number also contains an interesting 
article by M. Monval on Moliére at Albi 
(1647), and a sonnet by M. Coppée. Each 
number contains notes on the contemporary 
theatre. The May number brings an 
amusing letter from Berlin. Herr Lindau 
points out some curious errors of quotation 
in M. du Boulan’s Enigme d’Alceste which 
we have already noticed. Herr Lindau 
says (and we completely agree with him): 
je crois maintenant qu’il n’y a point d’énigme 
d’Alceste! M.du Moncean notices M. Pif- 
tean’s Moliére en Province, and, like our- 
selves, thinks it a work of next to no value. 
It is printed on papier d’Hollande, but tells 
us nothing we did not know before, and in- 
cludes a little play rejected at the Odéon. 
What is most curious in the third number 
of the Moliériste is the anecdote (contributed 
by the Bibliophile Jacob) of Mboliére’s 
brother-in-law, who from tradesman became 
marquis, and found some comic difficulties 
in his new position. 

The Moliériste has no more interest- 





ing literary contribution than the sonnet on 
the midnight burial of the poet, by M. 
Truffier, pensionnaire de la Oomédie Fran- 
gaise. A. Lana. 








On some Ancient 
Crediton Minster. 
M.A. 


THIS is a remarkable paper, reprinted from 
the “ Transactions of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature, and Art,’’ and read at the general 
meeting of that body in August 1878. It 
is only possible here to describe its contents ; 
but this will be sufficient to show that the 
paper well deserves the attention of all 
students of English philology. 

The British Museum MS. marked Cotton 
Roll, II., 11, contains twenty-one documents, 
all relating to Crediton. Of these the first 
four date, or profess to date, from periods 
before the Conquest. The fifth is a con- 
firmation of their contents by William 
Briwere, Bishop of Exeter, dated at Crediton, 
on the day of St. Thomas the Apostle, 1236. 
Mr. Davidson prints these at length, with 
translations and comments. The first four 
are in English—this is perhaps the best 
word to use about them, for to speak of them 
as in Saxon or Anglo-Saxon would not be cor- 
rect; the fifth is in Latin. The first three 
documents all relate to certain indulgences, 
procured for the church of Crediton by 
Aethelgar, or as he is here called “ Egger,” 
the second Bishop of Devonshire and of 
Crediton, who was consecrated in 934, and 
died in 953; and added to or confirmed by 
his successors. The fourth isa very curious 
“ pledging” of land by Bishop Eadnoth, in 
the reign of Cnut, in consideration of thirty 
marks of gold, to be advanced by one 
Beorhtnoth. The boundaries of the land 
thus pledged, lying along the little stream 
of the Creedy, are carefully given, and are 
still traceable. 

There is no doubt as to the genuineness 
of this last document, or of the “ confirma- 
tion” by Bishop Briwere. The three former 

resent many difficulties. We have a date, 
1236, at which they must have been in ex- 
istence—when Bishop Briwere declares that 
he saw them with his own eyes, and caused 
them to be read in his presence. But they 
cannot possibly belong to the periods to 
which they are assigned. In the first, 
Bishop Aethelgar tells us that he “ forsook 
St. Mary’s Minster for his pride, and went 
to Rome.” There he fell sick for seven 
years; “and there appeared before me the 
pityful queen in heaven, Mary, and bade me 
go to shrift to the holy Pope Leo, and act 
according to his bidding.” The Pope told 
him to remain another half-year in Rome, 
and to obtain indulgence for the benefit of 
his people and his church. He obtained ac- 
cordingly from various archbishops and 
bishops many thousand days’ “indulgence 
of their sins for all the founders and bene- 
factors without end of Crediton Minster, 
who should day by day come and aid the 
work ; and for King Aethelstan.” Pope. 
Leo himself gave 1,000 days: Aethelgar 
“when he came home to the gate of the 
church-hay” (church-yard or enclosure), 
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gave another hundred “‘ for whosoever shall 
pray for the ‘ wrecce’ [wretch, exile] 
Egger ;”’ and when he hallowed the church- 
hay, another hundred at each corner. The 
total of the days’ indulgences was 12,480. 

Mr. Davidson brings sufficient evidence to 
prove that “at the date ascertained—namely, 
the first half of the tenth century—the prac- 
tice of granting indulgences for long periods 
of years had not come into vogue.” This is 
certain; and before this fact the falsity of 
the document stands confessed. But, as has 
been said, it was certainly in existence in 
1236. At what time, then, was it forged P 
Who were the forgers? And, by far the 
most important question, in what light are 
we to regard the “‘ English” in which it is 
written ? We believe that it represents the 
spoken dialect of Devonshire at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century; and that, 
for this reason, we have in it a very curious 
and valuable addition to the documental his- 
tory of the English language. By that time 
the true Old Saxon of the “ Defenas’”’ had 
become rough and ragged, much as Giraldus 
Cambrensis describes it:—‘‘In australibus 
Angliae finibus, et praecipue circa Devoniam, 
Anglica lingua hodie magis videtur incom- 
posita ” (Desc. Kamb., i., 6). 

Giraldus wrote but a short time before 
that at which it seems most probable that 
these documents were composed. Early in 
the thirteenth century the Canons of Crediton 
were busy in adding a Lady Chapel to their 
Norman church. Funds were wanting. A 
due recognition of such grants of indulgence 
as those which Aethelgar professes to 
have obtained might bring much grist to 
the mill. There was (witness Peterborough 
and Crowland) little hesitation about a use- 
ful forgery ; and it is to be feared that some 
ingenious Canon must be credited with the 
composition of these curious documents, 
which even the Bishop of Exeter was com- 
pelled to accept as genuine. But no Canon 
of Crediton—no “clerk” in all England— 
was capable at that time of inditing a charter 
in the true Saxon of the tenth century. 
Hence he was compelled to use, and thought 
himself right in using, the “English” of 
his day—the “ lingua incomposita ” of Giral- 
dus. Antiquaries or philologists in the 
modern sense were then unknown; and the 
Canon who thus worked for the benefit of 
his church had no thought but that the 
“tongue” of Aethelgar’s time was the same 
as that of the ceorls and villains who were, 
as he wrote, ploughing the fields of his 
** prebend.”’ 

If this be the right view to take of the 
documents printed by Mr. Davidson, nothing 
more need be said to convince our readers 
of their value and importance. 

Ricuarp Jouy Kine. 








In Tents in the Transvaal. By Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


Harpiy a week passes without some new 
book on South Africa appearing. We have 
had On Trek in the Transvaal, and now 
another lady gives us her experience of tent- 
life in a corner of the late Republic. Her 
knowledge of the Transvaal is confined to 
Utrecht and its immediate neighbourhood, 
and out of the 225 pages which make up 


/ 


the book only eighty-five relate to the Trans- 


vaal. We are not, however, disposed to 
quarrel with her, or to blame her for print- 
ing the lively letters which form the present 
work, They must have been read with much 
pleasure by those to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and the public to whom they are 
now communicated will find that they give 
a better and clearer picture of both country 
and people than more pretentious volumes 
often convey. 

Mrs. Hutchinson landed at Durban in 
February 1878, and spent about six weeks in 
Natal, making her way up to Utrecht, where 
she and her husband were quartered in tents 
pitched inside a sort of fortification, with 
walls round it built by the Dutch—in fact, 
a laager. This was her home for nearly six 
months, and a more dreary place it is 
difficult to imagine. The food was exe- 
crable, the country around frightful. Our 
authoress describes it as twenty miles of 
desert, absolute desert, without a break— 
treeless, almost grassless, and covered with a 
regular eruption of huge ant-hills. Resources 
there were none. The climate, always dis- 
agreeable, was trying from the extremes of 
heat and cold and the parching winds. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was at Utrecht during the 
southern winter, and discovered that Eng- 
land is not the only country with a treacher- 
ous climate. But what will not the courage 
of Englishwomen surmount? Dulness and 
discomfort were resisted by unfailing good 
humour and a happy faculty of dwelling more 
on the ludicrous than on the distressing side 
of daily annoyances. The only variations in 
the monotony of life in laager were that cer- 
tain accompaniment of a collection of 
Englishmen everywhere—races, and visits to 
the neighbouring farmers. The Boers, 
Mrs. Hutchinson says, detest England and 
the English; one of them, however, a rich 
M. Smutz—a visit to whom she amusingly 
describes—repudiated the appellation of 
Boer, and insisted on being called a Dopper. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s observations on the 
Zulus are really interesting. There is, she 
says, 

“Something extremely nice and engaging about 
these people, and even the humbler classes have a 
natural politeness of manner which contrasts 
strikingly with the swagger and vulgarity too 
often found in certain orders in more civilised 
societies. I should suppose that such a thing as 
a vulgar (Zulu) Kafir is absolutely unknown.” 

It was easy to see that it was the Colonists 
and not the Zulus who were anxious for war. 
The following sentences, written in March 
1878, have a special interest when read in 
the light afforded by more recent events :— 
“ Although doubtless they (the Zulus) can be 
ferocious enough when excited, as one can see 
from their gestures and general demeanour, yet 
there is a simplicity about them which makes 
them seem almost like children after all. They 
themselves deride the notion of a war with us, 
and declare that the great Cetewayo uimself is 
desirous above all things of maintaining peace. 
But, of course, at home things can only be known 
through the representations of peoplewho are on the 
spot ; and there seems to be here a general tending 
of things towards war, barring, perhaps, the in- 


clinations of the Kafirs (Zulus) themselves. 

“To those, however, who are well grounded in 
their Aesop and can recall the celebrated dispute 
between the wolf and lamb, this backwardness 





will seem the most trifling exception possible ; 





and after all, the war, if war there is to be, can- 
not fail, [am told, to be productive of the very 
best results to all parties concerned. 

“One must hope, therefore, that the Kafirs 
(Zulus) will accept our apparently violent 
methods of civilising them in the spirit in which 
they are meant, and will cheerfully suffer them- 
selves to be missionised, shot, and bayonetted 
into tail-coats, monogamy, and trial by jury. 
They must see—that is, they must be to 
see—that it is better to be improved, even if 
needs be off the face of the earth, than to remain 
in their present condition of barbarous, if blissful 
ignorance.” 

Mrs. Hutchinson was convinced of the 
unwillingness of Cetewayo to precipitate 
war by the fact that the garrison of Utrecht 
was able to rest in such perfect security 
not much more than thirty miles from the 
border of Zululand. 

“Our little garrison,” she writes, “ barely 
numbers six hundred, all told, and the Zulus, we 
hear, mass themselves in such immense numbers 
and assemble so rapidly at a given point, that if 
Cetewayo were to be seized with the desire to 
march about twenty thousand of his picked 
warriors upon our completely exposed camp some 
night (which, they say, he would be well able to 
do), I am afraid that, however gallant our defence 
might be, there would be very few of us left to 
tell a tale in the morning.” 

A few weeks spent in Natal enabled Mrs. 

Hutchinson to form a more correct judg- 
ment, as recent events unhappily prove, on 
the then coming Zulu war, than those in 
authority with every means of acquiring 
information at their disposal. She foresaw 
that such a war would inevitably be a long 
and expensive one ; that the cost of transport 
would be enormous, it being already evident 
that the colonists were inclined to make 
the most of their opportunities of disposing 
of their wagons, oxen, and stores to the 
Government at absurdly exorbitant prices. 
She notices the advantage that the natives, 
lightly clad and without baggage, have 
over ourselves in moving large bodies of 
men, and that they can almost always find 
water. The following observation has 
turned out to be prophetic :— 
“Tt is easy, when you are on the spot, to realise 
the advantage the lightly-equipped Kafir (Zulu) 
must have in moving over the heavily-encum- 
bered British soldier. It will be their own fault 
if they do not steal many a march upon us in the 
war that may be coming.” 

Our authoress concludes with the modest 
declaration that her pages have no higher 
aim than the amusement of an idle half- 
hour; certainly half an hour may be more 
idly spent than in reading this book, which 
we are confident will not fail to be generally 
well received. Witiiam WICKHAM. 








NEW NOVELS. 

A Son of Sweden. By C. F. Van der Velde. 
Translated by Christina Tyrrell. In Two 
Volumes. (Remington & Co.) 

A Debt of Love. By Montagne. 
Volumes. (Chapman & Hall.) 

John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope. 
In Three Volumes. (Chapman & Hall. 

Sir Gibbie. By George Macdonald, LL.D. 
In Three Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Genista. By Mrs. Randolph. In Three 
Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Few historical novelists—at least of late— 
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of hard fact and the Charybdis of wild fiction 
than Herr Van der Velde. He adopts the 
usual method of grouping historical person- 
ages and events Pitts some imaginary hero, 
whose réle is just important enough to keep 
him behind the scenes and whose adventures 
and love affairs furnish the due element of 
romance. But on this plan he has worked 
with unusual skill and jud +, and has 
produced a book which may be read either 
for pleasure or profit, and in most cases for 
both. The episode he has chosen—the fall 
of Gértz—is an interesting, if rather familiar 
sagect. In a controversy so long debated 
and so hopeless, it was necessary to take a 
decided view; hence, of course, Gértz ap- 
pears here as the martyred patriot, his mas- 
ter as the royal paladin, and Ulrica as a 
hypocritical murderess. Whether Charles 
XI was really shot by a stray bullet of the 
enemy or by a paid assassin will never be 
known ; but if Ulrica and her Court had not 
planned, at least they were pagrig well 
repared to act promptly upon the news 
rf her sa death, Beyond this 
the evidence is far too slight and con- 
flicting to justify so circumstantial a de- 
scription of the tragedy, still less the dubi- 
ous sequel of the French assassin’s re- 
morse. The presence of Swedenborg upon 
the fatal night, and indeed throughout the 
story, is a decided error of taste. The hero 
is, no doubt, a true type of the young 
Swedish noble at a time when the example 
of Charles was rousing the old Norse spirit 
still latent under the new French refine- 


ment. Swayed as much by his love for 


- Georgina Gortz as by his devotion to the 


king, he breaks away from his father’s 
party, and, after the baron’s judicial 
murder, retires to his uncle the Governor 
of West Bothnia. Here the book becomes 
not only interesting but very valuable, as 
depicting the life and manners of an obscure 
country at an obscure period. The feudal 
life of the castle, the attack on the bandits, 
the fair of Umea where the Laps annually 
receive the governor under the midnight 
sun, are descriptions as natural as they are 
picturesque. The whole story of the self- 
willed young countess and her robber lover, 
though too boldly romantic, is perhaps in 
keeping with the scene, and a fine contrast 
to the steadfast love of Arwed and Georgina. 
The translation, in which we detect only two 
mistakes, is admirably done, and, though 
the story is rather sad, it will be found very 
fine reading. 

Montague’s novel belongs to the edible- 
fungoid class—a kind of literature which 
few care to taste and fewer still can assimi- 
late—whose genesis and growth are a stand- 
ing mystery to the ordinary observer. In 
vain we ask ourselves why this Debt of Love 
and Dulness has been paid? Shall we con- 
nect it with the alarming lunacy statistics, 
and with the growing demand for reading 
at once fantastic and unexciting? Or can 
it be true that some wealthy eccentrics 
compile these works to their own liking and 
for their own private consumption ? Rt all 
events the public ear will hardly be tickled 
by the voice of this new charmer until she 
has something more seductive to say. Even 
the literary kitchenmaid, though she may in- 
dulgently pass such expressions as “an 





Oxford medallist,” “ praying to Caucasus,” 
“T had hoped to meet himself there,” “as 
pale as the wife of a sub-editor,” will in- 
di tly repudiate Montague’s lords and 
ladies, though they have at least the merit 
of novelty in that their daily walk and con- 
versation is dulness, propriety, imbecility, and 
prosiness itself. Wedoubt whether a polished 
statesman like the Earl of Dunmorven often 
indulged in such expressions as “nephew 
mine ” or “I wot,” but we are quite posi- 
tive that he never sank so low as “I wotted 
not.” The hero is invariably called “ Hugh 
Gerstoff, Esquire,” in full; and his friend 
“the Honourable Algernon Danvers,” though 
his father’s title “ Elvinton” is sometimes 
used as a sort of elegant alias. They have 
been bosom friends from the cradle, and 
their families closely allied, but in a long 
scene they kindly coach up one another— 
and the reader—in their mothers’ maiden 
names, and their various uncles, aunts, and 
grandfathers, and, as well as their poor 
muddled brains will allow, attempt to ex- 
plain the impossible tenure and devolution 
of the Dunmorven peerage. In spite of its 
teeming absurdities, the book is appalling in 
its dreariness. There is a good deal of eat- 
ing and drinking, and still more shooting 
and fishing. Though here, too, we have our 
suspicions, we cannot pretend to judge, but 
will only trust that it is more correct than 
the botany. One long chapter instructs us 
how Hugh Gerstoff, Esquire, passing Marble 
Arch upon his bicycle, upset an apple 
woman, or rather the “ proprietress of a stall 
laden with autumnal fruits.”” He picks him- 
self up, tips the old woman, and then heand 
the story go on in the next chapter just as 
before. By this sort of melancholy by-play, 
Montague jealously delays the unravellin 
of a trumpery mystery—-the secret of which 
is only too glaringly {visible from the first 
moment of its incubation. 

In its serial form John Oaldigate attracted 
unusual attention, and will certainly repay 
reading again as a whole, though the in- 
feriority of the third volume then becomes 
more apparent. The story turns upon a 
conspiracy to extort money by a false charge 
of bigamy against the hero, who, after a 
fully and rather tediously reported trial, is 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. As 
the reader is quite aware of the proofs of his 
innocence, and that they must shortly come 
to light, and knows very well that Mr. 
Trollope is not the man to leave poor Hester 
under a life-long cloud, a final vindicatory 
chapter might well have supplied the place 
of the last volume. But the story had al- 
ready been told with too commendable 
brevity and force, and alas! three hundred 

s remained still unblackened. These 
are neatly but feebly padded with legal rig- 
marole, the old Civil Service reminiscences, 
interviews with Government officials, and a 
long episode in the style of Wilkie Collins, 
in which two Post Office clerks, Bagwax and 
Curleydown, display much roundabout cun- 
ning in tracing a forged post-mark—the 
whole being a description of the steps taken 
by the Home Office to grant the Queen’s 
gracious pardon. General rejoicings, tenants’ 
dinners, a bonfire, and another baby feebly 
close the scene. But of the first two volumes 
it would be hard to speak with too much re- 





spect. Mr. Trollope has lost none of his old ease 
and graciousness, while he has certainly gained 
wonderfully in freshness, spirit, and vigour. 
The Babington family are at least slight 
acquaintances, and we recognise two of our 
old clerical friends among the minor cha- 
racters; but with these exceptions Mr. 
Trollope has for once given his old favourites 
a holiday, and has applied all his resources 
to the careful delineation of a new hero. 
John Caldigate, the successful gold-digger— 
shrewd, sensible, honourable, and strong- 
willed, yet hiding under his firmness some 
lingering weaknesses and passions—would 
hardly have interested us much without 
those early chapters in which Mr. Trollope 
analyses and accounts for the unsuspected 
strength and capacity latent in the good-for- 
nothing college youth. Here, as again in 
the sudden transition by which he avoids the 
dubious part of the young man’s story, his 
construction is both masterly and judicious. 
Most of the characters are well marked, and 
in the banker’s family we have some ad- 
mirable middle-class portraits, though the 
bigoted Puritan mother is too repulsive in 
her spiteful selfishness for the prominence 
she enjoys. Though Mr.Trollope wisely leaves 
us to draw our own moral from his story, we 
can hardly apply it amiss. 

Sir Gibbie is a three-volume sermon, in 
the course of which we dimly trace the 
spiritual biographies of a dram-drinking old 
woman, and of a transcendental being who 
is at once a baronet, a street arab, and a 
dumb Gabriel. Of Dr. Macdonald’s divinity 
the less said the better; if we call it 
‘pulpy ” it is only because we prefer to use 
one of his own epithets. He is doubtless as 
sincere as he is vehement in preaching what 
he regards as a peculiar vet novel gospel, 
but we fail to trace more than the germs of 
very ordinary morality and religion under- 
neath his sentimental and _ self-conscious 
rhapsodies. Faint glimpses into the obvious 
may fairly embellish a homily, but even then 
we prefer our sermons direct from the wood. 
Nor is he even original in fancying that the 
gospel story gains in force and dignity by 
daring familiarities and by the anthropo- 
morphic conceits of his cottage Bible readers ; 
but all the same we venture to think he is 
profoundly mistaken. Apart from preaching 
and hysterical nature-worship, there is really 
very little in the book, and that little too 
often barren or trivial. Dr. Macdonald 
possesses undoubted ability and some de- 
gree of pathos, but here he has hardly given 
us of his best. Sir Gibbie is a philanthropic 
Glasgow street arab with a remarkably 
angelic and mysterious smile, who after a 
further education among the shepherds— 
where as the “‘beast-boy”’ he is vastly pic- 
turesque in raiment of deer-hide and sheep. 
skins—blooms out as a very fine gentleman 
indeed, and of course marries the laird’s 
daughter. We closed the first volume with 
the note that hitherto the hero had smiled 
a hundred times but spoken not once, and 
even now we are at a loss to say whether 
the fact of his dumbness was accident- 
ally or artfully omitted by the author, 
or whether, through inexperience in his 
peculiar style, we allowed some passing hint 
to escape us. It is somewhat difficult to 
accept as authentic this revelation of the 
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mystery of dumbness, since Dr. Macdonald 
has certainly no personal experience of want 
of words ; and if it were true, some of us at 
least would lose little by keeping their re- 
flections to themselves. It must be allowed 
that such characters as the shepherd and his 
wife, the minister’s lady-wife and the old 
whisky-seller ruling her flock of respectable 
topers, are admirably drawn ; and that some 
very quaint and brilliant things are trans- 
lated into most appalling Scotch, and ac- 
cording to the modern fashion forcibly put 
into the mouths of the poor and simple. 
But it is no light task to pick out the corn 
from heaps of such chaff as the following. 
The infant tramp is trying to effect an en- 
trance into a barn :— 
“Tt was in fact the cat’s door, specially constructed 
for her convenience of entrance and exit. For the 
cat is the guardian of the barn; the grain which 
tempts the rats and mice is no temptation to her; 
the rats and mice themselves are; upon them she 
executes justice, and remains herself an incorru 
tible, because untempted, therefore a respectable 
member of the farm community—only the dairy- 
door must be kept shut; that has no cat-wicket 
to it. The hole was a small one, but tempting to 
the wee baronet,” &c. 
Chaucer describes the same thing equally 
well in one line. 
If Genista does not pretend to be any more 
than a novel, it is at least what it pretends 
‘to be. As the plot is our old favourite—the 
‘secret marriage and lost heir—we need not 
complain if the whole mystery flashes on us 
in the second chapter at the first allusion to 
a retired lady and her little boy who have 
taken the cottage at the park gates, for it is 
very pleasantly and dexterously worked out. 
The action moves rather hurriedly in the 
third volume—a good fault, however—and 
the incidental bigamy is perhaps a mistake. 
The rather precocious love of the boy and 
girl is at first sight objectionable, though its 
development in their after-life gives it a 
pretty and more natural effect. Fortune is, 
-of course, marvellously fickle to Genista and 
her family, but in spite of her smiles and 
frowns they always contrive to act and talk 
like ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. Randolph’s 
style is not only correct but refined and 
even graceful, and her few descriptions of 
scenery really forcible. As she never at- 
tempts tragedy or farce, she avoids even the 
Suspicion of ‘bad taste. Yet this book so 
clearly suggests self-restraint in the use of 
abundant resources that we think Mrs. Ran- 
dolph might venture a little higher without 
fear of falling. Another excellent point is 
the care bestowed upon the minor characters 
—among them the intriguing governess, the 
London aunt, the ill-tempered squire of the 
junior branch, and his submissive family. 
Diana is far more original than her sister 
Genista, and the gradual strengthening of 
her character under good influences is an 
excellent idea finely elaborated. This bright 
and pleasant story will delight many and 
can offend none. EK. PuRcELL. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


White and Black: the Outcome of a Visit to the 
United States, By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Through the Light Conti- 
nent: or, the United States in 1877-8, By William 
Saunders, (Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) There 


is ample place for books of this kind, for, as Sir 
George Campbell urges, while volume after volume 
has a t during the last few years about the 
Far West, hardly a word has been written with 
regard to the older portion of the American 
Union, which has just d through some of the 
most stirring and critical phases in its history. 
The only recent work on this = of any im- 
rtance is Mr. oe otes of a Tour 
an America, published last year ; but Mr. Vivian’s 
observations were limited to a few of the Northern 
and Western States, and dealt chiefly with mines 
and manufactures; so that for information upon 
many points Sir George Campbell found himself 
obliged to fall back upon Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
book, written nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
The two volumes which form the subject of this 
notice both deal with a number of important 
questions connected with the social and political 
condition of the American people. In White and 
Black, however—as might be inferred from the 
title—the author has bestowed the most careful 
‘study upon the position of the negro population 
and their relation to the whites, and this he treats 
in fuller detail than any other matter. The 
form in which the information is given is excellent. 
The subjects are treated with great clearness, and 
with an extreme simplicity thoroughly adapted to 
the want of elementary knowledge of things 
American which is so general among the people of 
this country. And thus the short connected 
essays of the earlier age of the book are read- 
able and effective. The interest of the later part 
is, however, seriously impaired by the fact that 
the gist of the matter has already been given in 
the dissertations which have gone before. Yet 
these notes of travel might perhaps prove a 
useful guide to anyone taking a similar journey. 
Through the Light Continent is framed upon ver 
much the same lines as Sir George Campbell’s 
volume. Mr. Saunders contrasts perhaps with 
more directness and greater sharpness the condi- 
tions which prevail in the United States with 
those which obtain in this country. Without 
altogether neglecting lighter topics, he compares 
more particularly the tenure of land, the condi- 
tion of trade, and the state of taxation and public 
expenditure. With regard to the last especially, 
the author furnishes facts and statistics which 
lace our position in this respect in a striking and 
in anything but a satisfactory light. If the data 
are correct—and we are bound to say that it seems 
to us that if they err it is in estimating English 
expenditure too lightly—it is, to say the least of 
it, startling, to find that the cost of government 
is in this country forty millions more than that 
of the United States in proportion to popula- 
tion. The disparity becomes still more remark- 
able when we consider that the United States 
spend on education about double what we do, 
and have paid off two hundred millions of 
debt during the last thirteen years, as com- 
pared with the pitiful amount of fifty millions 
which represents the reduction of the English 
National Debt during the whole of the long 
riod of forty years! There is something, too, 
in the point made by Mr. Saunders, that the 
enormous extent of territory over which the 
American Government holds sway adds to the 
expense of working; and yet, although the cir- 
cumstances are less favourable, the United States 
are, in the author's judgment, more efficiently 
managed at less than two-thirds of the cost we 
incur, This advantage is probably due to the 
vastly greater simplicity and the more business- 
like and economical working of the public offices. 
And we cannot but agree with Mr. Saunders that 
the subject is one well worthy of further investi- 
gation. 


Water Gipsies: or, the Adventures of Tag, 
Rag, and Bobtail, by L. T. Meade, is the title of 
a story just published by Shaw and Co., written 
in order to make known the miserable condition 
and characteristics of the population on our canal- 





Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, resulted in the 

ing of the Oanal Boats Act of 1877. By his 
psa to this cause Mr. Smith and his family 
are brought into a position of great need, and 
Messrs. Shaw and Co. have placed a note at the 
end of the volume calling attention to the efforts 
now being made on his behalf. 


Our Common Land; and other Short Essays. 
By Octavia Hill. (Macmillan and Co.) Every- 
thing that Miss Octavia Hill writes is character- 
ised by the same spirit of genuine sympathy and 
earnest purpose which makes her work among the 
poor of London so invaluable. Strongly as she 
deprecates the careless and easy-going administra- 
tion of charity, which only harms its recipients, 
she does not allow that any are thus exonerated 
from helping those about them: “to give oneself 
rather than one’s money to the poor is not exactly 
turning one’s face from him.” Several of these 
essays have been read to workers in London, and 
contain thoroughly tical hints on district 
visiting, charity organisation, and the desirability 
of providing - 8 , where the poor mag naee 
a possibility of finding relaxation and air. 
Miss Hill pleads with much eloquence for the 
preservation of commons, and also for the planting 
and throwing open of town churchyards as gardens 
for the poor, which latter plan has been carried 
out in some instances with great success, notably 
at St. George’s-in-the-East. The wonderfully 
graphic description of a London court on a sultry 
August evening, given on pages 105-9, will lead 
all readers to have faith in the advice which she 
ives for the amelioration of the misery which she 
so completely realised, and they will feel that 
the advice she gives is not hard, though it may 
involve more self-denial than mere almsgiving. 
The key-note of work among the poor which she 
strikes isa high one. “ You never will, or can,” 
she says, “really separate yourselves from your 
neighbours ; accept, then, the nobler aim of making 
them such that you shall desire, not separation, 
but union.” The book is not a large one; but it 
is well worth reading, not only from the interest- 
ing details which it contains, but from the fresh- 
ness and beauty with which it is written, and we 
cannot help being glad that Miss Hill has found 
time in her busy life thus to embalm for a larger 
public some of the good and useful counsel which 
she has given to her fellow-workers. 


Advance Thought, by O. E. Glass (Triibner), 
is little but an eager statement of things as they 
look to one who watches one side of the move- 
ment of the time. 


A Forecast of the Religion of the Future. By 
W. W. Clark. (Triibner.) An attempt to dis- 
engage Theism by the help of “ spiritualism,” for 
the benefit of the kind of people who feel them- 
selves at sea directly ‘“ verbal inspiration” is ques- 
tioned. 


Shadows of the Coming Truth. (Elliot Stock.) 
A more important work than either of the two 
last. Itis an attempt to anticipate, with the help 
of a too copious > nem of symbolical language 
and diagrams, the reconciliation between piety 
and the views of life likely to prevail when the 
doctrine of evolution is unquestioned. Most of 
the most important factors of the problem are 
more or less 7 and although the author’s 
synthesis is visibly premature, it may fairly be 
said to be less arbitrary in its limitations than 
Comte’s, and less barren than that which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer offered in his First Principles. 
Upon the whole it comes nearest to being a more 
prosaic or more sober version of M. Renan’s. 


The Philosophy of Science, none and Re- 
velation, by John Coutts (Pitman), is at 
once premature and obsolete, and is yet in its way 
respectable. The author has a real power of 
coherent thinking, but is far below the level of 
ers thought. It is by no means clear 
that an ambitious young man whom circum- 
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going a thorough course of intellectual discipline 
might be better off if he were convinced by Mr. 
Coutts than if he picked up at first hand the utter- 
ances of all who take the names of Darwin, Mill, 
and Herbert Spencer in vain. 


The Baseless Fabric of Scientific Scepticism. 
By Dr. Sexton. (Smart and Allen.) LEztra 
Physics and the Mystery of Creation. (Hodder 

Stoughton.) Both these books are in the 
main replies to Prof. Tyndall’s unlucky Belfast 
address. The last is the best: the writer leans 
upon Prof. Tyndall’s own admissions and Carlyle; 
Dr. Sexton borrows from spiritualism and Dr. 
Hutchinson Sterling. 


In the Beginning. By A. H. Sandys, Barrister- 
at-law. (Pickering.) The writer pelts the theo- 
logical revolution with something of the crude 
boyish mixture of petulance and cleverness with 
which Landor pelted the political and ecclesias- 
tical reaction. 


Sketches from Shady Places, By Thor Fredur. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) These sketches have 
nothing whatever to do with that vita um- 
bratilis for which many a toiler in the noon- 
day of life has sighed. They relate wholly 
to the haunts and habits of certain shady cha- 
racters whose deeds will not bear the light of 
day, though they are sometimes dragged into it. 
Our police reports give us, we think, quite suffi- 
cient information about them, and we more than 
doubt whether any good comes from familiarising 
people with the miserable details of miserable 
ives. The philanthropist and social reformer 
will be at oes where to obtain that knowledge 
of evil which may be necessary for their purposes, 
and the perusal of this book is not likely to con- 
vert the general reader into an active benefactor 
of mankind by inspiring him with the enthusiasm 
of humanity. As most, if not all, of these 


sketches appeared in the Pall Mali Gazette, we 


may take it for granted that they are genuine. 
It is, of course, impossible for the critic to test 
their truth, inasmuch as 

“to study shady people aright one must mix with 
them on an equal footing—as one of themselves, in 
short. It is not enough to go among them for a day 
or a week, or even a month. Neither will it do to 
keep aloof from, while mixing with them. One 
must adopt their habits and accept their familiarity 
for a period, before being allowed to observe them 
as they really are, without affectation and without 
restraint,” 

We do not doubt the truth of these remarks, but 
feel inclined to ask whether it was worth while 
becoming familiar with depravity for the sake of 
merely sketching its hideous features. 


The City of Progress and Signs of the Times. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) The writer of this 
curious little book has not succeeded to the mantle 
of the inspired tinker, though he affects his 
phraseology; and the chief reflection which the 
reader is likely to make is that allegory is a form 
of composition with which none but a skilful 
hand should meddle. If we have rightly gathered 
the author’s meaning, it is that modern a is 
leading us altogether —_ and that all things 

ill be reversed when the millennium is established. 
He would seem to think that the course of this 
world is directed not by the Creator but by the 
creature. 


Flower Lore: the Teachings of Flowers, His- 
torical, Legendary, Poetical, and ical, 
(G. Bell and Sons.) Independently of its 
literary merits this volume is entitled to no- 
tice on — a the rare Pa mn of 
its typography. th r and print are as 
good as can be desired, Pa gs Hn is : quaintness 
of design in many of the vignettes which is very 
pleasing. The drawings of plants (perhaps scarcel 

numerous enough) remind one of the old Herbals 
which are still popular books in country-houses 
and among old-fashioned people. The letterpress 
evinces careful and extensive reading on the 





part of the compiler, who writes in a simple 
and unaffected manner. The title of the book 
sufficiently indicates its contents, and we can 
honestly say that the treatment of the subject 
of plant lore (for the Upas-tree, the mistletoe, 
and the cypress scarcely come under the category 
of flowers) hardly admits of being better carried 
out than as we have it in the present volume. Its 
readers will come across many apt quotations from 
neglected ancient authors, but they will probably 
see with most surprise some lines which are 
referred to Lord nsfield. Whether they 
establish the statesman-novelist’s claim to the title 
of poet we will leave to the judgment of others 
who may be more conversant with his poetry than 
we can pretend to be :— 
“ Spring in the Apennines now holds her court 

Within an amphitheatre of hills, 

Clothed with the blooming chestnut: musical 

With murmuring pines, waving their light-green 


cones 
Like youthful Bacchants: while the dewy grass, 
The myrtle, and the mountain violet 

Blend their rich odour with the fragrant trees, 
And sweeten the soft air.” 


Christopher Columbus: a Monograph on his 
true Burial-place. By Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C. 
ee A short treatise, which seems to re- 
ute in a most complete manner the asserted dis- 
covery of the coffin of the great navigator in the 
cathedral church of Santo Domingo, and to re- 
lieve from all doubt the historical fact of the 
removal of his ashes in 1795 from Santo Domingo 
to the Havanna by the Spanish authorities on the 
cession of Hispaniola to the French Republic. 
The Report of the Royal Historical Society of 
Madrid recently presented to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, coupled with Sir Travers Twiss’s mono- 
graph, may be considered to have conclusively 
settled the controversy of the last eighteen 
months, which threatened to displace the litera- 
ture of an entire century, and has excited much 
interest on the other side of the Atlantic, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. PxEaRson was obliged to decline acting 
as one of the examiners for the next History 
Tripos at Cambridge. His Parliamentary duties 
have called him back to Melbourne, and he sailed 
from England on Thursday last. 


— pee N. yey Resa to expand into 
a book his paper on the Languages of Africa, read 
before the Philological Society at their last meet- 
ing this session. 

Mr. Atpis Wriceut has just finished his 
edition of Cortolanus for his ‘“‘ School Series of 
Shakspere’s Plays ” for the Clarendon Press, The 
difficulties in the play have forced him to annotate 
it more freely t any previous play of the 
series, and its price wi he slightly 
higher. 

A MEETING was to be held yesterday, at the 
house of the Royal Asiatic Society, of persons 
interested in Japanese art, folk-lore, literature, 
&c., for the purpose of establishing in London a 
— institution for the furtherance of Japanese 
studies. 


Messrs. S. W. ParrripGE anv Oo, are about 
to publish in one volume a story by Cecil Clarke, 
entitled Great-Heart and his Little Friends, 
Trixie and Dot; Where they Went, and What 
they Learned, 


WE learn from the Scotsman that the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, has recently obtained, 
through a somewhat mysterious channel, one of 
the original copies of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, which were distributed throughout the 
country for signature in 1643, It isa small quarto 

rinted on rough, strong paper, and bound ina 
imp vellum cover. At the end were a number of 
blank pages, most of which are covered with 


therefore 





ten, commencing with that of the Minister 
of the West Church, Edinburgh. This interesting 
record has evidently belonged at some time to a 
library. Its pager: ar history is obscure; but 
its last owner is said to have been a poor emigrant, 
who was unwilling to deprive Scotland of the 
treasure. The Advocates’ Library already possesses 
an unsigned copy of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, besides several parchment copies of the 
earlier National Covenant of 1638, with historical 
signatures appended. 


Cartes Scrrpyer’s Sons announce for early 
publication the Life and Letters of Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte, edited by Eugene L. Didier. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Reliquary, for 
July, commences the twentieth annual volume of 
this quarterly. It will contain, among other 
papers on antiquarian subjects, ‘The Mermaid, 
and the Symbolism of the Fish, in Art, Literature, 
and Legendary Lore,” by the editor, Mr. Jewitt; 
the completion of Mr. Goss’s learned disquisitions 
on “Arbor Low” and other circles of stone; a 
lengthy account of the “ Blackfriars at Worces- 
ter,” by the Rev. O. F. Palmer; “The Book of 
Record” of Holmesfield, a singularly illustrative 
document, by Mr. O. Jackson; a continuation of 
the “ Notes on the Family of Swynnerton,” by 
the representative of that family, now chaplain in 
Afghanistan ; “‘ Notes on the Family of Bullocke ;” 
“The Church Bells of Nottinghamshire,” by Mr. 
Phillimore; papers on the Parish Registers of 
Mitcham and of Stamford, &c. It will, as usual, 
be very fully illustrated. 

Pror. Sxeat, of amy has printed for 

rivate distribution an English-Anglo-Saron 
ocabulary to the words in Mr. H. Sweet’s well- 
known excellent Anglo-Saxon Reader and History 
of English Sounds. We trust that Prof. Skeat 
will, as soon as his important Dictionary of 
English Etymology is out of hand, enlarge his 
present tract into a full English and Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary. Such a book has long been a most serious 
want to students of the minds and words of 
our forefathers. We have had nothing to tell us 
in brief what was the range of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, how it represented such of the ideas as it 
of those we now have ; nothing to enable 
us to realise the enormous change in vocabulary 
which our language has undergone, and which has 
transformed Anglo-Saxon into Victorian ish. 
Of what interest Prof. Skeat’s present little 
Vocabulary is to the moralist, historian, and 
linguist, let one little entry tell: “duty, riht.” 
Prof. Skeat is good enough to say that he will 
give a copy of his pamphlet to any student who 
will send him a stamped and addressed penny 
wrapper for it. 

THE new edition of Dr. Ingleby’s Centurie of 
Prayse—of Shakspere, from Greene's sneer at him 
in 1592, to the opening of formal criticism on him 
in 1593—will ——. more than half as ny 
allusions again to spere as appeared in the 
first edition —357 to the old 228. These have 
been contributed by friends interested in the 
work, and by Dr. Ingleby, and Miss L. Toulmin- 
Smith, who edits the book on behalf of the New 
Shakspere Society, to whose members Dr. Ingleby 
presents this edition. It is interesting to know 
that the most popular Shakspere character in these 
first hundred years was Falstaff: he has thirty- 
six allusions. Then come Venus and Adonis, 27 ; 
Hamlet, 22; The Rape of Lucrece, 20; Romeo 
and Juliet, 16; Richard III. and Othello, each 
15; Julius Caesar and Pericles(!), each 12; 1 
Henry IV., Macbeth, and Winter's Tale, each 10; 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 9; Richard II, 2 
Henry IV., and Merry Wives, each 8; The Tem- 
pest, 7; Love's Labour Lost, The Comedy of 
Errors, and Henry VIII., 6; and so on. Comedy 
and Romance left Tragedy in the rear. Dr. 
Ingleby has just found a hitherto unnoticed triple 
allusion to Shakspere in Milton. 


Arrer ten years’ search for “Dan Jeremye,” 
the writer of the original of the englished Lay 
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Folks’ Mass-Book, Canon Simmons bas probably 
found him in Jeremias, Canon of Rouen, and 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, in Yorkshire, in the 
middle of the twelfth century. Canon Simmons 
had determined, from the evidence of the Early 
English text, that its original was written in 
French by a Norman, and with reference to the 
liturgical use of Rouen towards the middle of the 
twelfth century; and now, by the aid of M. de 
Beaurepaire, Keeper of the Records of the 
Lower Seine at Rouen, he finds that just at the 
time needed a charter or conveyance of a house 
at Rouen was witnessed by “ Jeremias Archidia- 
conus,” and an earlier charter by ‘‘Jeremia” as 
one of the canons of the cathedral. Canon Sim- 
mons will at once finish his edition of the four 
texts of the englished Mass-Book for the Early 
English Text Society. 


THe Hunterian Club have just issued for their 
sixth year’s subscription (Nos. 47-50) Thomas 
Lodge’s Wits Miserie and the World's Madnesse— 
a book full of illustration of Elizabethan manners 
and life—1596; A Reply to Stephen Gosson’s 
Schoole of Abuse, in defence of Poetry, Musick, 
and Stage Plays [1580); An Alarum against 
Veurers, 1584; with a double part of the Banna- 
tyne Manuscript, part v., 1568. The Council hope 
that part vi. will complete the Bannatyne MS. 


Mr. J. Payne Cottier has added largely to 
the new edition of his History of Dramatic Poetry 
and Annals of the Stage, which Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons have just ready. The book now 
forms three handsome quarto volumes, printed by 
Richards in his best style, and is published at 
three guineas without discount, My. Bell having 
resolyed in this case to do away with the fictitious 
price and heavy allowance to the trade and cus- 
tomers that are the reproach of the book-trade. 


Some interesting relics of the poet Niccolini 
have been placed in the Library of the Belle Arti 
in Florence. Among them is the writing-table 
the ges generally used, and on which he com- 
posed his Arnaldo da Brescia. 


An illustrated history of universal literature is 
being issued in the Czech language, edited by 
Vaclav Petri, of Pilsen. The first volume deals 
with Chinese and Sanskrit literature. 


A Lerrer from Lord Weymouth, written at 
Longleat, January 30, 1685-6, bound up in a 
volume with other seventeenth-century corre- 
spondence purchased of late by the British Mu- 
seum, contains the following edifying reference to 
Catherine Sedley :— 

“T heare y° promotion of y* Countesse of Dorchester 
makes rumor in casa, y* Queen & Priests concern 
themselves warmely; she is sent from Court, and 
erdered to leave y° Kedome, w* she in part refuses, 
at least will not goe into a Popish countrey where are 
Nunneries; neither will she goe at all, unlesse y* 
Queen will take leave of her, & treate her according 
to her Quality of Countesse, w*" is to salute her, this 
is durus sermo, but y® Lady of spirit will not yield on 
lower termes.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue July number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography opens with a brief paper by Mr. Keith 
Johnston, read at the last meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, descriptive of native routes 
in Eastern Africa from Dar-es-Salaam towards 
the north end of Lake Nyassa. This paper, 
which shows the great care taken by Mr. Johnston 
to obtain all possible information respecting the 
country he is now traversing before starting from 
the coast, is illustrated by an excellent map based 
on material furnished by the traveller. Prof. 
Geikie’s lecture on. Geographical Evolution and a 
summary of the operations of the Trans-Hima- 
layan oe of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India are the other chief contributions to the 


number. The Geographical Notes include an ac- 
count of the Algerian Missionary Society’s Expe- 


ditions to Central Africa and of a visit to a 
reported Troglodyte city in North-Western Arabia. 
There is also an extract. from the Turkistan 
Gazette respecting M. Severtsoff’s examination of 
the Pamir lakes. The remainder of the number 
is occupied with an obituary notice of Capt. 0. G. 
Constable, letters on the survey arrangements of 
the Afghanistan Expedition and on the longitude 
of Lake Nyassa, a full report of the anniversary 
meeting of the society, &c. 


Tue Rev. J. Buckley, of the Church Missionary 
Society, has published some notes on the Yoruba 
language of West Africa, which, it is hoped, may 
prove the basis of a more complete work on the 
subject. Good progress has also been made by 
the agents of the same society with the translation 
of the Bible into Pushtu. 


Ir is clear that scientific research is not to be 
neglected by the Second Dutch Arctic Expedition, 
for its commander, Lieut. van Bruyne, has been 
instructed to take deep-sea soundings and to 
ascertain the temperature of the sea-bottom, to 
pay especial attention to the botany and zoology 
of the seas traversed, to investigate the direction 
and force of the currents, and to fix the limits of 
the cold and warm currents, to take meteorological, 
magnetic, and hydrographic observations, &c. He 
is also to make all the Tissoveitea possible on the 
coasts and in the interior of the country visited, 
and to take photographs of the most remarkable 
places. The expedition will call at Yshaven in 
order to erect a monument to the memory of 
Willem Barents and his gallant companions, and 
to search for further traces of their sojourn there. 


M. Pavt SoLeiLwer proposes shortly to deliver 
a series of lectures in different parts of France on 
his recent journey to Segou, in Western Africa, in 
his endeavour to reach Algeria via Timbuktu. 
Towards the end of the year he will undertake a 
fresh journey of exploration into the interior of 
Western Africa under the auspices of the Senegal 
Government, which has voted a liberal contribu- 
tion towards his expenses. 


THE committee of the Société du Canal Colom- 
bien have announced their intention of despatch- 
ing @ new expedition to the Isthmus of Darien 
during next winter in order to make the final 
investigation necessary before their projected plans 
can be carried out. The expedition will be com- 
posed of engineers and naval officers of French 
and other nationalities. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In ita fiftieth year Fraser appears before the 
world with a new editor, a new cover, and a modi- 
fied programme. The greater neatness of its old 
pale brown dress has been changed for gayer blue ; 
Dr. John Tulloch is the editor; and six of the 
articles are signed. In a pleasant paper of Intro- 
duction, Dr. Tulloch sketches the past history of 
the magazine, from the days of Maginn and 
Father Prout, and draws an outline of its 
future course. It is to aim at fostering that 
“growth of a higher literary feeling and of a 
love of form in the expression of thought and 
instruction of all kinds”’ which the editor 
notes as a feature of our day; and, as to its 
matter, it is to deal with all subjects—fiction, 
history, speculation, politics, religion. In these 
last fields, though the word that is used is “ libe- 
ral,” yet the name of the editor and the language 
of his manifesto are sufficient security against libe- 
ralism of a very alarming kind. “ Mere audacity 
will not furnish any claim to recognition.” “ There 
can be no permanent morality fitted to lay an 
arrest on human passion and purify the sources of 
society, that is not based on historical reli- 
gion.” Thus the new Fraser will not be a 
serious rival to the Fortnightly. Of the actual 
number before us, it may be said that it fulfils 
much of Dr. Tulloch’s promise in his introductory 





pages. It is eminently deccrous; it is moderate ; 





itis (except for Mr. Blaekmore’s novel) ever so 
little dull. The editor announces that, mueh of 
his work will lie in making Scotland better under- 
stood in England; and, accordingly, of nine 
articles, four are avowedly by Scotchmen (the 
Editor, Principal Shairp, “Shirley,” and Prof. 
Blackie), and one other is on the Seotch Uni- 
versities. Few of them are such as to de- 
mand notice. Principal Shairp says what he 
might be expected to say about Shelley, his 
criticisms being “neither very true where they 
are new, nor very new where they are true,” 
“ Shirley’s” paper on “ Bibliomania in 1879” is 
rightly called “a chat ;” it is a mere gossip about 
some of the “ first editions” which are now being 
run after by English buyers, and tells nothing to 
the real bibliophile. France, the mother-country 
of the race, the “nurse of giants” in that line, 
is barely mentioned in the article. In brief, it 
may be said that from this first number it does not 
seem likely that the new Fraser wiil be dangerous 
either to the shilling magazines or to the three 
great half-crown reviews. 








THE GREY LIBRARY AT CAPE TOWN. 
Tue following petition is to be sent to Sir Bartle 


Frere. Scholars who wish to sign it are requested 
to send their names without delay to Prof. Max 


Miiller, Oxford. 


“The undersigned beg most respectfully to express to 
His Excellency the Governor of the Cape Colony, High 
Commissioner, &c., Sir Bartle Frere, their high appre- 
ciation of the labours of the late librarian of the Grey 
Library at Cape Town, Dr. Bleek. The character of his 
philological researches into the languages of South 
Africa was such that few scholars only could at the 
time appreciate their real value and wide bearing. His 
observations on the grammatical structure of the 
African dialects were novel, sometimes startling, but 
always of high importance to the science of language. 
Whatever the results may be to which subsequent re- 
searches in that field of philology may lead, his:work 
will always retain its value as that of a bold and 
honest pioneer, who made the best he could of the 
opportunities afforded him by his position as Li- 
brarian of the Grey Library at Cape Town. It 
would be a real calamity if his lamented death 
should be allowed to put an end to scientific work so 
well inaugurated by him, and so full of promise. We 
need not wonder, indeed, that the general public, though 
readily acknowledging the usefulness of collecting 
specimens of the fauna and flora of new countries, should 
find it difficult to appreciate the value of researches 
into barbarous dialects. But if language, which has 
made man what he is, be a subject worthy of man’s 
thought and study, surely every language, whether 
spoken by civilised or uncivilised people, may supply 
valuable matevials for such study; and it seems a 
real duty incumbent on those who enjoy such ex- 
ceptional opportunities as the rulers of distant colo- 
nies, not to allow languages to perish unrecorded, 
and not languages only, but traditions, customs, and 
superstitions also, all of which represent the joint 
work of millions of human beings during untold cen- 
turies of mental effort, and may help to solve some 
of the problems which are nearest the heart of every 
man. 

“What we would venture, therefore, tosubmit to Your 
Excellency’s consideration is the appointment of a well- 
qualified successor of the late Dr. Bleek, who, besides 
being entrusted by Government with the continu- 
ation of Dr. Bleek’s philological labours, should have 
charge of the valuable collection of philological 
books and MSS. entrusted by Sir G. Grey to the safe 
keeping of the Cape Colony, and maintain it, if 
possible, in that state of completeness and efficiency 
in which it was left by its munificent donor.” 








THE PORTUGUESE AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 


THE reports which have been received of Major 
Sarpa Binto’s recent lecture at Lisbon enable us to 
add a few particulars tothe account published in the 
Acapemy of May 24 of his discoveries between Bihé 





and the Transvaal. In the vast marshy tract of 
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country between the River Cuando and the Upper 
Zambesi he states that he found a race of white 
people called the Cassequeres; instead of hair 
they have small tufts of short wool on their heads; 
their cheek-bones are prominent, and their eyes he 
likens to those of the Chinese. They live on roots 
and game, and wander about in small parties 
between the Cuchiand Cubango. Major Pinto, for 
some distance after embarking on the Zambesi, 
found the banks well wooded and game abundant, 
but soon the character of the country changed, and 
he came to a succession of gpd unknown 
cataracts and rapids, of which he says he passed 
thirty in an hour and a-half. At this time he 
suffered severely from fever, but during the in- 
tervals of delirium he did what he could to map 
the cataracts and the river generally. At the 
confluence of the Cuando and Zambesi he met a 
Mr, Bradshaw, a naturalist from the Cape, who 
was seemingly reduced to a state of comparative 
destitution. A few miles from this point he 
found a French missionary family, named Caillard, 
who showed him great kindness, and in their 
company he carried out his investigations regard- 
ing the course of the Oubango. After - 
ing the so-called desert of Kalahari, which 
Major Pinto says is not devoid of trees, 
animals, and inhabitants, the party met 
with the great Macaricari, which by their 
account a) one of the greatest marvels 
of the dark continent. Sometimes it isa lake and 
at others is dry and covered with a layer of salt, 
the difference being at present unaccountable. The 

‘acaricari is connected with Lake Ngami by the 
River Matobele, and according as the rains fall 
into this river or into the Oubango, so does the 
water oscillate from one lake-bed to the other—a 
fact which is probably without parallel, and gives 
rise to the divergent statements as to the direction 
of the Matobele. The solution of the mystery of 
the Cubango, of which much was made in the first 
telegrams reporting Major Pinto’s arrival in 
British South Africa, appears to be that the two 
lakes just mentioned are formed by the overflow 
of the Cubango, which eventually is lost in the 
sandy desert. After parting from the Caillard 
family, Major Pinto travelled through well-known 
country to Shoshong, the capital of Bamangwato, 
and Pretoria, whence he made his way to Durban 
in four days. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAKSPERE AND THE BIBLE. 
Selkirk, N.B.: June 28, 1879. 
In the Acapemy of the 14th inst. you reviewed 
a volume by the Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D., 
called Shakspeare’s Debt to the Bibie. Will you 
allow me to point out that the contents of the 
twenty pages (chapters iii. and iv. of the volume) 
to which you attach the most importance, and 
without which the book would have been no 


book at all, are appropriated from a volume of | 


mine, now in a fourth edition, entitled Bible 
Truths and Shakspearean Parallels? I send you a 
copy of the third edition of my volume, in which 
you will see to what extent Mr. Bullock has availed 
himself of antecedent labours. He has copied out 
fifty-five of the subjects treated by me, quotations, 
references, and headings all complete, with the 
only difference that he has given my Biblical re- 
ferences instead of copying them out in full, and 
in so doing—as you properly point out—has re- 
duced the value of his work. 

Last autumn I gave Mr. Gent, of Westgate 
Terrace, South Kensington, liberty to publish a 
cheap edition of my volume, forming one of his 
excellent series of little handbooks, and in his in- 
terests as well as my own I should feel obliged if 
you would give the same publicity to this protest 
as you have given to the Rev. Mr. Bullock’s 
volume. J. B, SELKIRE. 








THE CORPUS MISSAL. 
13 West Castle Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh : 
June 80, 1879. 

May I point out to those of your readers who 
are interested in the publication of the Corpus 
Missal, reviewed in the Acapemy for last week, 
two particulars to which my attention has been 
directed by Mr. Thomas G. Law, the learned 
librarian of the Signet Library? It has escaped 
the Editor’s notice in his collation of the opening 
verses of John’s Gospel with the modern Textus 
Receptus of the Vulgate, that we have in the 
Corpus Missal, in the Gospel for the third Mass 
on Christmas day (p. 91), the ordinary read- 
ing of the ante-Hieronymian versions which places 
a distinctive point after nzhil in verse 3, thus— 
“ et sine ipso yet est nihil ;” the text then pro- 
ceeding “quod factum est in tpso vita erat.” 
Much that was supposed to bear upon dogma 
turned on the punctuation. A summary of opinion 
will be found in Maldonatus (én Joc.). 

The second point of interest to which I refer is 
the insertion of the Piercing of the Side after 
Matt. xxvii., 49, which, being followed by the 
verse “ ihesus autem iterum clamans voce magna 
emisit spiritum,” would seem to represent the 
death of Jesus as being due to the spear. Mr. 
Warren in his Introduction (p. 33) notices this 
only as an instance of the “curelessness of the 
scribe,” while it is, in fact, one of the best-known 
and most curious readings of no less authorities 
than the Vatican and the Sinaitic Codices. We 





find the reading also in the Codex Ephraemi, 
Codex Regius No, 62 (Paris), and several other 
manuscripts. Joun Downey. 








“THE FOUR GARDENS.” 
Oxford : June 30, 1879. 
The following inscription upon a sculptured 
stone at Lianidan, in Anglesea, might have served 
very well for the motto of this work, noticed in 
last week’s ACADEMY at page 562 :— 
Locatus in 
wa Damnatus ex |’; ” 
Homo Humatus in Horto. 
Renatus in 
The inscription is post-Gothic, possibly Eliza- 
bethan, to which period the sentiment (evidently 
in allusion to Adam and the Saviour) is also refer- 
able. 
Allow me to add that the fifth part of my 
idarium Walliae (from which these lines are 
extracted) will be ready for the subscribers during 
the month of July. It will complete the work, 
which will contain one hundred and one quarto 
lates, in which several hundred Roman, Romano- 
ritish, and early Christian inscriptions in Wales 
are represented, some of which, I regret to say, 
have been destroyed since I examined and drew 
them. J. O. Wxstwoop. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, July 7.—4 P.M. Asiatic. 
5 p.M. Royal Institution : General Monthly Meeting. 
TUESDAY, July 8.—1 P.M. Horticultural. 
8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology: “ Excavations and Dis- 

coveries in Assyria,” by Hormuzd Rassam; “Le 
Décret de Phtah Totunen en Faveur de Ramsés II. et 
de Ramsés III.,”’ by E. Naville. 

THURSDAY, July 9.—8 P.M. “The Elizabethan Persecutions,” 
by the Rev. J. H. Chapman; “ The Turanian Epoch of 
Rome, and of Hellenic and Norse Mythology,” by 
Hyde Clarke; ‘Original Records res g the 
Plague in Great Britain,” by G. Harris; “ Historical 
Sketches of the Ministers of the Church of Waltham Holy 
Cross,” by W. Winters; ‘‘ Notes respecting the Chapel 
Royal of Stirling.” by the Rev. Dr. Rogers ; “ The Holy 
Roman Empire,” by the Rev. A. R. Pennington ; 
** Notices of the Register and Churchwarden Account 
Book which belonged to Knebworth, Herts,” by the Rev. 
Prebendary Pearson. 

Fripay, July 11.—8 p.m. Quekett. 

SATURDAY, July 12.—3.45 P.M. Botanic. 








SCIENCE. 
SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 


The Vydkarana Mahdbhdshya. By Patangali. 
Edited by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. 1., Parts 1,2. (Bombay.) 


LarcE as is the number of books published 
of late by Sanskrit scholars both in India and 
Europe, the number of substantial contribu- 
tions to Sanskrit scholarship has been compa- 
ratively small, and, curiously enough, less no- 
tice is taken in general of works which mark 
a real progress in our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature than of books retailing the old 
stories over and over again. Prof. Kielhorn’s 
edition of the Mahabhishya, or the “ Great 
Commentary” by Patangali, is what it has 
been the fashion of late to call an epoch- 
making work, and it has a right to that 
name, not only as representing a new epoch 
or start for a more accurate study of the 
ancient grammatical literature of India, but, 
taking the word in its etymological sense, as 
making us pause fora moment andre-examine 
the grounds of many opinions that are now 
prevalent as to the origin and history of 
grammatical science in India. 

Those who know that Prof. Kielhorn’s 
edition of the Mahibhishya is by no means 
the editio princeps, but in reality the fourth 
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edition of that work, may wonder why we 
should claim for it so exceptional a position. 
The first edition of the Mahibhishya was 
undertaken by the late Dr. Ballantyne, but 
interrupted by the death of that talented 
scholar, before it had reached the end of the 
first chapter of the first book of Panini’s 
Grammar, though filling no less than 808 
pages folio. Next followed a complete 
edition of the Great Commentary with 
Kaiyata’s gloss, published at Benares by one 
of the most learned of native scholars, 
Ragaramasistri. The third edition, if edition 
it may be called, was the photographed 
text of Panini’s Grammar and its commen- 
taries, published by the India Office, under 
the superintendence of Prof. Goldstiicker. 
Lastly comes Prof. Kielhorn’s edition, which 
contains the Sitras of Panini, the Varttikas 
of Katyayana, and the great commentary of 
Patangali. Without wishing to detract in 
the least from the merits of earlier editions, 
we must regard Prof. Kielhorn’s as certainly 
the first that deserves the name of a critical 
edition, as that word is understood among 
classical scholars. The idea that an editor 
has done his duty, if he copies from a 
number of MSS. a readable and intel- 
ligible text, seems difficult +o eradicate 
among Sanskrit scholars. The bad ex- 
ample was first set by European editors, 
and was naturally followed by native 
scholars. An easy-going eclecticism became 
the guiding principle of Sanskrit scholarship, 
and the conviction that what is required in 
editing Greek and Latin, nay, in German, 
French, or English texts, is obligatory also 
for Sanskrit texts, is gaining ground but 
slowly, whether in Europe or India. _ Prof. 
Kielhorn, in superintending the Bombay 
Series of Sanskrit authors, has been among 
the first to insist on the necessity of a pre- 
vious classification of MSS., and of an ac- 
curate collation of the principal represen- 
tative of each group, in constituting the text 
of Sanskrit authors, and we may depend, 
therefore, on his text of Panini, Katyayana 
and Patangali being what it ought to be, the 
result of a diplomatic and critical treatment 
of all the MSS. that are now accessible and 
worth collating. 

But this, though an important point, is by 
no means the principal feature that distin- 
guishes Prof. Kielhorn’s edition from those 
of his predecessors. He it was who first 
pointed out that the view taken by former 
Sanskrit scholars, more particularly by Profs. 
Goldstiicker and Weber, as to the mutual 
relation of these three grammarians is 
erroneous. Both, to quote Prof. Kiel- 
horn’s words, “regarded Katyiyana as an 
antagonist, or, to speak more accurately, 
as an unfair antagonist of Panini.” Accord- 
ing to them, Katyayana had no other motive 
in composing the Varttikas than to attack 
or to find fault with the Siatras of his pre- 
decessor. And Patangali again, according 
to Prof. Goldstiicker, commented on the 
Varttikas of Katyayanain order toshow where 
he coincided with, or where he differed from, 
the criticisms of that grammarian, while, 
according to Prof. Weber, it was Patangali’s 
object to refute the Varttikas of Katyayana. 

It must strike everyone who is familiar 
with the spirit of Indian literature that such 
a view of the mutual relations of Panini, 





KAtyayana, and Patangali is quite un-Indian. 
Indian scholars have their feuds, like Euro- 
pean scholars, but they seem to me to care 
throughout much more for the establish- 
ment of truth than for their own glory or 
the refutation of their predecessors or ad- 
versaries. The idea of putting down a gram- 
marian of the authority of Panini, who was 
a kind of demigod among grammarians, 
would never have entered Katyayana’s mind. 
All he ventured to do was to write Varttikas, 
or small comments, which were intended “ to 
make us consider and reconsider what had 
been either omitted or not quite well ex- 
pressed in the Siitras of Panini” (sitre 
*nuktaduruktakintékaratvam varttikatvam). 
In doing this, in subjecting Panini’s Sitras 
to that ordeal, Katyéyana frequently arrives 
at the conclusion that, after all, Panini was 
right. He institutes in fact that kind of 
discussion which is well known in Indian 
philosophy, starting every kind of possible 
objection, simply in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of rejecting them all, and thus estab- 
lishing the original doctrine on a firmer basis 
than before. 

Patangali wrote a bhishya or commentary 
which differs from the ordinary commen- 
taries, inasmuch as he takes notice, not 
only of Panini, but likewise of Katyayana, 
and, what is more, frequently takes upon 
himself to differ from Panini, from Katya- 
yana, or from both. This, which is certainly 
unusual in Indian commentators, was due 
to the fact that Katyayana had already 
reached a very high authority at the time 
when Patangali wrote, so that Patangali, 
having to choose between two authorities, 
very naturally came to claim the right of 
maintaining his own opinion against either, 
or against both. Most likely this critical 
and amplificatory treatment of Pawini had 
been going on for a long time before Patan- 
gali wrote, and we may recognise in his 
Mahabhashya the result of long discussions 
on grammatical and philosophical questions 
carried on in different Parishads. Panini’s 
Grammar itself can best be understood if 
we look upon it as giving us the results of 
grammatical studies, carried on for a long 
time in local schools or parishads, fragments 
of which have survived in the so-called 
Pratisikhyas. This view seems to have 
been held by Patangali also, when he says 
(ii., 1. 59, 58), “ this Grammar of Panini is 
intended for all the Parishads of the 
Veda, and many an option had there- 
fore to be allowed.” This state of things 
which existed before Panini’s time seems to 
have continued afterwards also, and many 
of the opinions advanced, defended, criticised, 
or rejected by Katyayana, and again at a 
later time by Patangali, should probably be 
considered, not so much as coming from the 
brain of these two individual grammarians, 
but rather as selected from a large mass of 
grammatical speculation which was floating 
about in the villages and schools of ancient 
India. 

As we possess the Varttikas, ascribed to 
Katyayana, imbedded only in Patangali’s 
great commentary, and as Patangali fre- 
quently added what to all intents and pur- 
poses may be called Varttikas of his own, 
the principal difficulty of European students 
has been throughout how to disentangle the 








real old Varttikas of Katyaéyana from Patan- 
gali’s commentary. Here again Prof. Kiel- 
horn has suggested the most important 
criteria, and he has shown how all his pre- 
decessors, the editors of the first Calcutta 
edition of Panini, Prof. Boehtlingk, Prof. 
Goldstiicker, and others, have frequently con- 
founded the Varttikas of Katyayana with the 
bulk of Patangali’s commen: The chief 
criterion of an old Varttika is, that the words 
which constitute it must be either repeated 
or explained verbally by Patangali; but 
there are other peculiarities of style also, 
which have enabled Prof. Kielhorn, for the 
first time, to reconstitute the text of Katya- 
yana as distinct from the Mahabhiashya. 
Thus we find in his edition the Varttikas 
of Katyayana all printed separately and 
numbered, and are thus enabled to read, 
not only Panini by himself, -but likewise 
Katyayana and Patangali. In fact the 
Mahabhashya has at last resumed its organic 
form, and everybody who knows how diffi- 
cult it was in former editions to say whether 
Patangali was discussing his own opinions 
or those of Katyayana, or those of Panini, 
will not be slow to recognise the important 
help which this new edition renders to every 
serious student of Indian grammar. 

We shall try to show this by at least one 
instance. There is a famous sitra of Panini 
which has often been treated by European 
and Indian scholars, and which possesses 
this peculiar interest — that, according to 
Prof. Goldstiicker, it would prove Panini’s 
acquaintance with writing and a written 
literature. In my History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, published in 1859, I had en- 
deavoured to show that, before we attempt. 
any chronological arrangement of Indian 
literature, we must try to settle the ques- 
tion at what time writing was first intro- 
duced into India. The conclusion at which 
I arrived was that we cannot trace the 
existence of an Indian alphabet much be- 
yond Alexander’s invasion (p. 516) ; that it 
came to India from an Aramaean variety of 
the so-called Phoenician alphabet (p. 521) ; 
and that though Panini knew of writing as 
an art, he gives no indication of a written 
literature existing in his time (p. 523). 
Not only the metrical Mantras, but the prose 
Brihmanas also, were handed down at first 
by oral tradition only, and writing for 
literary purposes cannot be admitted pre- 
viously to the Siitra-period, say about 600- 
400 B.c. 

Prof. Goldstiicker differed from the con- 
clusions at which I had arrived, and tried to 
show that Panini composed his own Gram- 
mar in writing. Although, even if this 
could be established, it would leave the 
more important part of my position un- 
affected, the question itself, whether we 
find in Panini any expressions which neces- 
sitate the view that he wrote his Sitra, is 
well worth consideration. The Sitra which, 
according to Prof. Goldstiicker, proves this, 
is 1, 3, 11, where he says, “ svaritena adhi- 
karah”—.e., “a heading that is to remain 
valid for several rules, is indicated by the 
Svarita accent.” In order to prove that 
we must here take Svarita for a written ac- 
cent, Prof. Goldstiicker translates the whole 
passage in the Mahabbashya ing on 
the Sitra (pp. 45-52). But in doing this he 
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mixes up theVArttikas with the Mahabhashya, 
as may be clearly seen from Prof. Kielhorn’s 
edition. Varttika 2 and 3, though inti- 
mately connected with the third, are passed 
over; Varttika 5 is given incomplete, and 
the end of it mixed up with the commentary ; 
and a sentence of the Mahibhiashya, “ svari- 
tanidhikaragatir yath4 vignayeta,” is turned 
into a Varttika, which it cannot be, if it 
were only for the verbal form vignayeta. 

If we follow Prof. Kielhorn’s text, we see 
that Katyayana’s Varttikas to 1, 3, 11, are all 
intended to confirm Panini’s rule, while 
Patangali deviates both from Panini and 
from Katyéyana. Panini teaches that in his 
Grammar every new heading has to be pro- 
nounced with the Svarita, an excellent ex- 
pedient to break through the ekasruti or mo- 
notonous and accentless recitation prescribed 
for the Siitras in general (Goldstiicker, p. 54, 
note 1), and thus to attract that kind of 
attention which we should secure by means 
of capital letters or italics. Katyayana first 
explains that a heading, or adhikara, extends 
to a number of rules, and does away with the 
necessity of repeating the same thing over and 
over again. He then objects, but pro forma 
only, that this distinction is unnecessary, 
because in common life everybody under- 
stands if you say, “ Let a cow be given to 
Devadatta, Yagnadatta, and Vishnumitra,” 
that a cow is to be given to Yagnadatta and 
Vishnumitra as well as to Devadatta. But, 
he contends, if we say, “ Leta cow be given 
to Devadatta, and a cloth to Yagnadatta and 
Vishnumitra,” that then the new gift, the 
cloth, stops the first, and that the same would 
take place in Panini’s rules, ¢.e.,a new head- 
ing would stop the former heading. This, 
however, is not allowed, for we are reminded 
that it would destroy the whole mechanism 
of Panini’s grammar, as in III, 3, 44, 
where inun does not and ought not to 
stop the ghai of III., 3, 16 from apply- 
ing again to IIL, 3, 45. After having 
shown that common-sense would not have 
been sufficient, without the expedient of the 
Svarita accent, to discover what is a head. 
ing and what is not, but that it was necessary 
to distinguish a new heading by means of 
the Svarita, Katyéyana suggests that even 
thus it would be uncertain how far each 
heading extends, it being impossible to con- 
strue Panini’s Sitra as svarite nidhikirah, 
i.e. “the heading ceases when there is a 
Svarita ;” because, as had been stated before, 
the Sitra, as it stands, is wanted to teach 
that a heading begins whenever there is 
Svarita (svaritena adhikira). He then pro- 
ceeds to say that in order to know exactly 
to how many rules a heading applies, a 
letter is added, the numerical value of which 
expresses the number of single rules to 
which a heading extends, and that it is only 
when the number of rules is ter than 
the number of the letters of the alphabet 
that it becomes necessary to indicate the end 
of a heading by saying, as Panini does, 
“stop before this rule.” 

Here Katyfyana ends, he having simply 
justified Panini’s rule. Patangali, however, 
rejects Katydyana’s interpretation, and com- 
pletely remodels Panini’s rule. The nature 
of all headings and their extension is, ac- 
cording to him, to be gathered from those 
who explain the Sitras. Common-sense, in 





fact, and tradition, are declared to be suffi- 
cient for rightly applying Panini’s rules. 
Nevertheless, he does not reject Pénini’s 
Sitra as unnecessary, but he ascribes to it an 
entirely new meaning. Words, he says, 
should be distinguished by the Svarita ac- 
cent for three purposes: (1) in order to 
show that technical terms, such as _ stri, 
are used in their technical meaning (see 
Kasika, I. 2,48) ; (2) in order to indicate that 
terms such as apadana, the ablative, i.e. re- 
moval from a place, have sometimes a wider 
meaning, 7.e. that the ablative may also be used 
in such sentencesas ‘‘the people of Pafaliputra 
are more handsome than those of Saiikésa ;”’ 
and (3) that rules which properly should be 
modified or stopped by later rules are allowed 
to remain in force. 

We see, therefore, that Patangali in this 
case takes far greater liberties with Panini 
than Katydyana, whether rightly or wrongly 
is another question. But so much is quite 
clear, that Katydyana, by retaining PAnini’s 
Siatra, which is really a Paribhasha or fun- 
damental rule, would have to place the 
Svarita accent on different words from 
those chosen by Patangali, and that, sup- 
posing Panini’s text to have been written, 
Patangali would have had to introduce 
emendations of his own in that text. This 
is not impossible, but it would seem to be 
a very bold proceeding. 

However, the really important question is, 
why it should be supposed that the Svarita 
accent, whatever its technical purpose may 
have been, should have been written, and 
not simply pronounced. We are told, be- 
cause Kaiyata, a modern commentator, says 
that the Svarita accent in P&nini’s rules 
serves only to indicate a heading, and is not 
prayoga-samavayi, which Prof. Goldstiicker 
translates, “ has nothing to do with practical 
application—i.¢., is not pronounced.” Su 
posing that prayoga-samaviyi meant this, 
few Sanskrit scholars would, I think, be 
much influenced on such a point by the 
opinion of a late commentator such as 
Kaiyata. But it means the very opposite. 
It means that the accent has to be pro- 
nounced for a technical purpose, but does 
not form part of the rule. In the case of 
stri, as mentioned before, its being pro- 
nounced with the Svarita accent does not 
mean that the rule applies to the word 
stri, pronounced with that accent, but to 
stri as a technical term. The accent is 
pronounced, whether written or not; not, 
however, in the character of a word-accent, 
but simply as a technical mark. 

This is but one instance to show how 
much light this new edition of the Maha- 
bhashya can throw on many contested ques- 
tions in the history of Indian literature. 
We hope, indeed, that Prof. Kielhorn may 
be induced to give us a translation, if not of 
the whole of the Mahabhdshya, at least 
of some of its more interesting chap- 
ters. But even without that, the mere divi- 
sion of the Mahabhishya into its component 
parts and the careful references given to the 
numerous quotations occurring in the text 
will be to many quite as valuable as a trans- 
lation. A literal translation of such a work 
as the Mahibhishya would be almost as 
difficult to understand as the original, for 
the difficulty in a study of Panini consists 





not so much in the meaning of the words 
as in the structure of the work. To lay 
bare that structure, to show the working of 
the paribhishis or fundamental rules, the 
cross purposes of Siitras and Varttikas, is 
the real difficulty in a study of Panini’s 
work, a work which the more we study it, 
the more it strikes us as the most wonderful 
achievement of grammatical art. 

It would probably have been impossible to 
bring out this edition of the Mahibhishya 
without the assistance of the Government, 
and we only wish that that assistance were 
always given to such excellent and really 
deserving works. The mere restoration of 
the text, and the references added in the 
foot-notes, represent years of hard and 
honest labour, more so than many a bulky 
volume on which the patronage of Govern- 
ment has been sometimes bestowed. Much as 
we value the readiness of the Indian Govern- 
ment to encourage literary work, we should 
value it still more if it were bestowed more 
discriminatingly, and particularly if it were 
possible to have a committee appointed from 
time to time, to superintend the execution ot 
works, after they have received the patron- 
age of Government. There are several cases 
where some kind of check, exercised by com- 
petent authorities, would have saved not 
only the expenditure of valuable funds, but 
likewise the credit of publications patronised 
by Government. If we consider how many 
really useful works must remain in the desks 
of scholars, because they can find no pub- 
lisher for them, we do grudge the money that 
is wasted on bulky and gaudy volumes, the 
scientific value of which is often very small, 
and the price exorbitant. Prof. Kielhorn’s 
edition of the Mahibhashya is beautifully . 
printed, and the price is such that every 
scholar may buy it. Two hundred pages of 
closely printed Sanskrit for two rupees is 
cheaper than almost any Sanskrit work we 
know. As a rupee is worth now ls. 7d., and 
the postage would amount to no more than 
8d., any scholar in England, thanks to the 
liberality of the Indian Government, may 
secure this edition of the Mahabhishya for 
about 4s. each part. F. Max Mouter. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Tastitution for the Year 1877. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office.) The 
Smithsonian Institute has been as active as usual, 
and a volume of nearly five hundred pages is the 
result. The first portion is devoted to the Report 
of the secretary, Prof. Henry, with an a 
as long as the —) this is followed the 
Report of the Executive Committee, and the 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Board of 
Regents. The remainder—nearly t uarters 
of the entire volume—contains a “General 
Appendix,” the object of which is “to illustrate 
the operations of the Institution by reports of 
lectures and extracts from correspondence, as well 
as to furnish information of a character suited 
especially to the observers and other persons in- 
terested in the promotion of knowledge.” The 
papers which are given in the Appendix are rather 
one-sided in character: two papers on Colour 
Blindness are followed by Reports on the Trans- 
actions of the Genova Society of Physics and 
Natural History ; nearly a hundred are de- 
voted to Ethnology, and the rest to Meteorology. 
The original researches made in the laboratories 
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of the Institution do not appear to find a place 
in the volume. No less than ten thousand five 
hundred copies of the Report are printed: one 
thousand for the use of the Senate, three thousand 
for the House of Representatives, and six thousand 
five hundred for the use of the Institution. The 
total funds at the service of the Institution in 
January 1878 amounted to 710,645 dollars. 


Science for All, Edited by Robert Brown, 
M.A. Volume I. Illustrated. (Cassell.) This 
volume, which appeared last year in separate 
parts, contains a goodly selection of articles 
on various subjects of popular science by very 
competent writers. The whole range of the 
sciences has been ransacked in the search after 
matter of general and pressing interest. Mz. 
Proctor tells us about the moon; Mr. Gordon 
about ice, water, and steam; Mr. Hepworth dis- 
cusses the telephone; and Prof. Barrett contri- 
butes an interesting paper on geysirs. The whole 
is thoroughly well illustrated, and it will appeal 
to the large class of readers who desire to keep aw 
courant with the most recent developments of 
science. 


An Illustrated Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 
By William Rossiter. (Collins.) This dictionary 
contains within a small compass 14,000 entries. 
The work appears to have been carefully done, 
and nearly all the newest scientific terms have 
been introduced. Derivations are also given, and 
in some cases the pronunciation of the word— 
an unnecessary detail, we think. The illustrations 
are small, and do not add much to the value of 
the work, but the reasonable rate at which the 
= is sold prevents us from complaining of this 

efect. 


Euchid: Books I. and I1., with Symbols, Notes, 
and Exercises. By H. M. Andrew, M.A., and 
F. G, Pirani, M.A. (Melbourne.) The authors 
have succeeded in producing an edition of the 
great geometer that will be more puzzling to un- 
happy beginners than ever Euclid was before. 
A greater requisite than shortness in a mathe- 
matical proof is surely legibility ; and this letter- 
— is a marvel of illegibility. The figures, 

owever, are a great improvement upon those 
which md in many editions, and if they were 
combined with legible proofs, strugglers with the 
“Pons Asinorum” (which, by the way, has been 
somewhat docked) would doubtless find the work 
fairly intelligible. 


The Course of Natwre. An Address delivered 
before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, St. Louis, August 22, 1878. 
By Simon Newcomb, Retiring President of the 
Association. (Salem.) Prof. Newcomb, in the 
course of a very able address, has endeavoured 
not so much to propose any new theory as to 
promote consistency and independence of thought 
among those who discuss the relations between 
religion and science, especially the bearings of the 
doctrine of evolution. He points out that certain 
of the operations of nature admit of being fore- 
seen, and thus are under the influence of definite 
law, while others cannot be thus traced to the 
operations of law. The latter class of phenomena 
men attribute to “invisible anthropomorphic 
intelligences, having the power to bring about 
changes in nature.” But as time advances these 
occult operations give place to precise laws, and as 
final causes thus one by one disappear, the question 
arises whether they have any ma existence at all. 
At this point Prof. Newcomb hands over the 
question to theology. 


Crystallography. By Henry Palin Gurney, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K.) This is the last of the admirable Man- 


uals of Elementary Science issued by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and we cannot give it greater 
praise than to say that it is quite worthy to be 
placed side by side with its predecessors, among 
which, be it remembered, we number the unique 
and masterly tractate of Prof. Clerk Maxwell on 
“Matter and Motion.” The present volume, in 





the course of seventeen chapters, affords an excel- 
lent introduction to crystallography, a study which 
is much neglected in this country. Starting with 
the assertion that when substances solidify under 
conditions favourable to the gradual and unre- 
strained arrangement of their molecules, the latter 
place themselves in regular and definite positions, 
in virtue of forces inherent in the molecules them- 
selves, Mr. Gurney on to the three laws of 
crystallography :—(1) The law of the rationality 
of the indices of the facets, from which may be 
deduced the zone law and the law of isogonal 
zones; (2) the law of symmetry; and (3) the 
law of merosymmetry. The work is plainly but 
sufficiently illustrated ; the exposition is as clear 
as that of a difficult subject can be; and the work 
will form a most fitting preparative and introduc- 
tion to the crystallography of Prof. Story Maske- 
lyne, which we believe is soon to issue from the 
larendon Press. 


A Pocket-Book for Chemists, Chemical Manu- 
Jfacturers, Metallurgists, Dyers, Distillers, Brewers, 
Sugar ers, Photographers, Students, §c. By 
Thomas Bayley. (Spon.) This small but very 
comprehensive book contains a number of useful 
tables connected with the more prominent pro- 
cesses which occur in the various applications of 
chemistry to the arts. Thus we have weights and 
measures, thermometers and barometers, tables of 
solubilities, specific gravities, percentages of alco- 
hol, and miscellaneous technological matter. With- 
out any doubt it will prove extremely useful to 
those engaged in various manufacturing processes. 
It is handy, and by no means bulky, and it con- 
tains as much condensed matter as any book of the 
size possibly could. 


A Text-book of Arithmetic for Use in Higher- 
Class Schools. By T. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
(Daldy, Isbister and Co.) So many works upon 
Arithmetic have been written of late years that 
& new writer is bound to give a reason for adding 
one more work to the long list. Without 
directly remarking upon the shortcomings of his 
ae Mr. Muir states that his aim has 

en to produce a work 
‘*accurate from the point of view of the mathematician; 
rational in its mode of treatment, as far as this is pos- 
sible or expedient ; which should present the essentials 
of the subject with the accessories in their proper 
place as accessories, and which, while suited for the 
purpose of general mental training, should be equally 
well adapted as a special preparation for the practical 
business of life.” 


We have read the work carefully, and our only ob- 
— is that it is rather too long in parts. 
e explanations, though very good, might have 
been, we think, bearing in mind the classes 
addressed by the author, somewhat more concisely 
given. This is an evil, if it is one, which can 
readily be remedied in future editions. We would 
much compress the chapter on the “Roots of 
Numbers :” in an equal space Mr. Muir could have 
given a sketch of approximating to these roots by 
Horner’s method. At any rate, we should not 
care to find fifth or higher roots by the method he 
suggests (which is really founded upon an applica- 
tion of the Binomial Theorem). The author has 
done so much good work in the field of continued 
fractions that the brief notice of these fractions 
was to be expected from him, and, to the 
extent to which he goes, it is not out of 
place. The Conclusion (pp. 315-322) contains 
“Notices of Books for Future Reading.” 
This is a valuable feature of the work. In addi- 
tion we may refer to papers by De Morgan in 
other numbers of the Companion to the British 
Almanack besides those cited :—viz., 1837, “ Eng- 
lish Mathematical and Astronomical Writers ;” 
1839, “‘ Progress of the Problem of Evolution ;” 
1843, “ References for the History of the Mathe- 
matical Sciences ;” 1844, “On Arithmetical Com- 
uation.” Additional information will be found 
in Elementary Arithmetic, with brief notices of 


Acaprmy, August 24, 1878, 199. The text is 
very accurately printed ; we have found only three 
mistakes in the solved exercises (on pp. 158, 199, 
270), and an awkwardly-put sentence on page 191. 
There is a large collection of fresh and useful 
examples distributed over the work. 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By Philip Mag- 
nus, B.Sc. (Lo .) This is quitea y- 
book to the subjects of which it treats. It has 
the solid merits of the same writer’s Lessons in 
Elementary Mechanics. There is, it may be sup- 
posed, no great amount of novelty : indeed, novelty 
is hardly to be wished for in an elementary work ; 
but what we do want seems here to be attained— 
viz., symmetrical arrangement, and the allotment 
to each part of its due pastes of space. Mr. 
Magnus has combined the experimental with the 
deductive method. 

“Whenever a law is stated, some explanation is 
afforded of the several experiments by which that 
law has been established; and whenever a result 
is deduced by the aid of mathematical reasoning 
from more elementary principles, the pupil is shown 
how this result may be experimentally verified.” 
This witness is true. The chapters (seven in 
number) are split up into sections, all, or nearly 
all, of which are illustrated by carefully-selected 
examples. The “ preliminary notions” are clearly 
put, and include a slight notice of the units of 
measurement. We like the few articles on the 
centre of pressure, and the remaining articles 
furnish evidence of care in their construction. 
We fear, however, that Ohapter V., “‘ The Motion 
of Liquids,” though well and concisely done, is a 
little beyond the scope of readers aimed at in this 
series (“ London Science Class-Books”). In it Mr. 
Magnus treats of the flow of liquids through 
small orifices, of capillarity, and of the diffusion 
of liquids. The little work is well and fully 
illustrated, and correctly printed. The following 
occur to us as being the only errata in the text :— 
p. 28, for 1220 read 1020; B 29, 9 up, for cb read 
ca; p. 33, 8, insert s; p. 49, 4, for = read 3; 
p. 56, 9 up, for “ cylinder” read “ body ”; p. 74, 3, 
strike out 2 in (pe)*. It might be inferred from 
p. 107 that Pascal performed Torricelli’s experi- 
ment “at different elevations above the sea-level,” 
whereas, if we mistake not, it was M. Perier who 
rformed the experiments for his friend. Very 
brief footnotes are given, stating the periods at 
which discoverers flourished, but the practice has 
not been observed in all cases. Some copies of 
the work are furnished with answers to the exer- 
cises; as our copy was not so blessed, we are not 
able to testify as to their correctness. 


Zoology of the Vertebrate Animals, By A. 
Macalister, M.D. (Lo ns.) Zoology of the 
Invertebrate Animals. Gene Author and Pub- 
lishers.) We should have been disposed to ques 
tion the utility of attempting to treat two such 
great subjects in the limited space at the command 
of the writer—viz., not quite 150 foolscap octavo 
pages foreach. And now that the attempt has been 
as felicitously made as could have been expected, 
we are of much the same mind. There is a great 
deal of clearly-put information, well digested and 
arranged, but still each sub-class has but a mini- 
mum of space afforded to it. The order of treat- 
ment adopted is the same in both manuals, one 
result of the two manuals having the same author 
being this advantage of uniformity of treatment. 
The author works from the lowest kingdom upwards. 
Starting from the Protozoa he arrives in the one 
case at the Arthropoda; in the other case the 
whole volume is devoted to the Vertebrata, com- 
mencing at the single example of the Acrania and 
terminating at Man, “the crown of things.” The 
author has used technical language as little as it 
was possible for him to do, and has exercised con- 
siderable care in selecting such parts and such facts 
as are of fundamental importance. In both 
works he directs the student to the examination 
of examples for himself. There is appended, in 
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included in each sub-kingdom before the account 
of a new sub-kingdom is commenced. The illus- 
trations are very numerous and carefully drawn, 
and to each volume there is a full Index and 
Glossary. The style is compressed, but still clear, 
and the matter is well put. The sentences “The 
molar teeth are ridged and so as to be fitted 
for dividing flesh. They never have collar-bones,” 
are almost the only sentences which by their 
juxtaposition res | somewhat upon our ears. 

e teaching conveyed in these manuals will serve, 
we believe, as a good introduction or analytical 
key to larger works. 


Animal eek By ©. T. Kingzett. (Long- 
mans.) An English manual of animal chemistry 
has long been wanted. Nor, in spite of all that 
has been written abroad on this complex subject, 
could any one German or French work be recom- 
mended for translation into our language. Gorup 
Besanez’ treatise, even in its French dress, and 
crowded with information as it is, has many 
defects. The correlation of chemical products and 
of chemical processes is there almost completely 
ignored ; moreover, the effete system of the older 
atomic weights and formulae is adhered to with 
perverse tenacity. True, this book affords very 
valuable aid to the chemical investigator in its 
accumulations of analytical processes and its de- 
scriptions of animal substances, but there is no 
adequate discussion of the relative values and 
meanings of the results recorded. Many chap- 
ters in other books, witness a large portion 
of Beaunis’s Physiologie Humaine, are excel- 
lent in their way, yet are of necessity in- 
complete. Not that we want to have set 
before us all the results of all the recent workers 
in animal chemistry. But we do want a selection 
of the conclusions deduced from the best and most 
modern researches diligently collected from 
seattered scientific treatises and periodicals, duly 
arranged in ordered sequence, and then critically 
discussed. Mr. Kingzett’s attempt in this direc- 
tion, laudable though it is, lacks balance and com- 
pleteness. Had he given himself more time to 
— so gigantic a task the result would have 

n much more satisfactory. His idea is a good 
one, and some parts of his plan have been carried 
out with a considerable measure of success. But, 
as a whole, the volume is disappointing. In some 
places there is a marked tendency to fine writing : 
in others the work of certain experimenters seems 
to have been dragged in chiefly in order to sub- 
mit it to needlessly hostile criticism. If we 
submit Mr. Kingzett’s book to detailed examin- 
ation, a process which is obviously impossible 
within the limits of a brief notice like the present, 
we find many features worthy of praise. h of 
the five parts of the work presents some novelties, 
if not in the way of fact, at least as to treatment 
and suggestion. Not the least useful section of 
the volume is that devoted to the consideration of 
new work to be done in the department of animal 
chemistry. We hope the book will speedily reach 
a second edition, so as to give the author an 
, nrecare of enhancing its value by the adoption 
of a tone of greater sobriety, and by the filling-in 
of some chapters which are at present little more 
than skeletons. Care should be taken to ensure 
accuracy in the crystallographical designation of 
forms (see the sugars on page 405). The classifi- 
cation of nutrients and the analyses of food-stuffs 
are too, too old. 


A Rudimentary Treatise on the Locomotive 
Engine. By G. D. Dempsey and D. Kinnear 
Clark. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) The names 
of the authors are guarantees in themselves of 
the excellence of this treatise, and the authors 
have done themselves justice. The work, in- 
deed, seems a model of what an elementary 
technical book should be. Being written out 
of the fullness of their knowledge by engineers of 
high position, it differs completely from those 
works which are the result of aE The | 
history of the locomotive is by Mr. Dempsey, and | 





takes up the smaller part of the work ; the modern 
locomotive is described by Mr. D. K. Olark, who 
describes each part in detail, and gives the most 
important formulae and constants required by the 
locomotive engineer. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, and show both the general arrangement of 
many types of locomotive and standard examples 
of many details. The Lina will be veecially all 

oung engineers, even if they are not specially in- 
Lonmul te losomidtivan: for will show rm the 
mode in which machinery in general should be 
designed and criticised. 


The Elements of the Anatomy and Physiology 
of Man. By G. G. P. Bale, M.A. (Remington.) 
t is not easy to make out, from the author's pre- 
face, what purpose this work is intended to serve. 
Every student has one or more note-books in 
which he arranges the facts of structure and func- 
tion in some order convenient to himself, but he 
does not usually proceed to give the results of his 
ey to the world. Now, this is just what 
Mr. Bale has done. His book is much too short 
and incomplete for serious learners, even at the 
outset of their career; while no general reader 
can be ex d to make way against the intoler- 
able dryness inseparable from trying to squeeze 
several volumes into one. The author seems to 
anticipate the introduction of his work into 
schools. It is to be hoped that his anticipations 
may be disappointed. The question whether and 
how far it is ‘esirable, or even justifiable, to make 
biology a of school-training, is an open one ; 
but even if it be answered in the affirmative, no 
surer way could be devised to make the experi- 
ment a failure than to put into the schoolboy’s 
hands a bald patchwork of facts culled from half- 
a-dozen text-books. Various methods of teach- 
ing elementary anatomy and physiology have been 
suggested of late years by men thoroughly familiar 
with science and practised in imparting it. Of 
these Mr. Bale appears from his manual to be 
entirely ignorant. All that can be said in favour 
of it is that it is well printed and profusely illus- 
trated. 


Joh, Miiller, On certain Variations in the Vocal 
Organs of the Passeres that have hitherto escaped 
Notice, The Translation by F. Jeffrey Bell, B.A. 
Oxon. Edited with an Appendix by A. H. Gar- 
rod, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Though 
the Clarendon Press may not be all that one who 
holds an ideal university before his mind’s eye 
would wish it to be, yet it must be confessed that 
it has during the last few years undertaken and 

roduced some valuable books which no pub- 
isher could have ventured to print. This is as 
it should be. The University Press may well 
make a profit by the issue of authorised school- 
books, but that profit should be liberally expended 
in the publication of learned works which could 
not be expected to pay a publisher. We live ina 
period of translations—and we may even say of 
translations from the German. Our schoolboys 
are so wretchedly instructed that no educated 
Englishman is ashamed to say that he cannot read 
German, although German artisans and maid-ser- 
vants read and speak English. At the same time 
the funds of our universities are so nearly exclu- 
sively employed in providing sinecures for the 
clergy and in cheapening the highly refining 
rocess called “ gerund-grinding” that all stu- 
ents of science, whether it be psycho- 
logical, among molecular, or mathematical, 
turn to Germany chiefly for guidance in their in- 
cone Under these circumstances the 
translation of a valuable memoir by the late 
eminent Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
Berlin, Johannes Miiller, on the variations in the 
muscles and cartilages of the larynx of a parti- 
cular group of birds, although the original memoir 
is thirty years old, has its value. There are, 
in all probability, a certain number of ornitholo- 
gists in this country who would like to know 
about the larynx of the perching birds, and have 





had their education neglected so that they cannot 
now read German. The more valuable part of 
the present publication to anatomical students at 
large consists in the appendix, by Prof. Garrod, 
where new observations and criticisms of Miiller’s 
conclusions are given accompanied by illustrative 
oe oo be glad to ~ the Clarendon 

ss more ly occupied in publishing original 
work, such as thay of Prof, Ganod, whole ema- 
nating from Oxford investigators or from any 
other source. The Thesaurus Entomologicus 
O.xconiensis, by Prof. Westwood, which it issued 
three years since, is a type of the kind of work 
which does credit to a University Press, and were 
more offered to the Delegates, probably it would 
be gladly accepted. 


Outlines of Ontological Science : or, a Philosophy 
of Knowledge and of Being. By Henry N. Day. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons.) This work deals 
with the nature of knowledge, the manner in 
which it can be “validated,” and the relation 
between its different departments. Defining onto- 
logy as the science of subjective truth and objec- 
tive reality, it begins with a philosophical logic 
which investigates the conditions of science, 
and then es to a philosophical psychology, a 
philosophical theology, and a es cos- 
mology. There is no lack of analysis in the 
volume, and, among other instances, the writer 
presents a system of categories, or “ essential at- 
tributes of thought,” obtained by the method of 
“ inspection,” as “claiming to be complete in a 
sense in which the systems of Aristotle and Kant, 
to mention no others, are fatally defective.” 
Hegelianism also is subjected to occasional criti- 
cism, and accused of “confounding identification 
with implication.” The writer displays a con- 
siderable amount of reading, which, however, 
strikes one as somewhat wanting in discrimina- 
tion, and does not prevent him from ascribing to 
Pythagoras (apparently by no misprint, for the 
name occurs both in the text and in the index) a 
well-known dictum about the relation of man to 
“all things.” 


Principles of the Algebra of Logic, with Exam- 
ples. By Alexander Macfarlane, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), F.R.S.E, (Edinburgh: Douglas.) These 
Principles, the Preface says, were originally con- 
tributed to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
an abstract of them read to the society. The 
work is so scrappy and deficient in explanatory 
matter as to rouse a suspicion that the abstract has 
been published by mistake. The author takes up 
Boole’s ideas, but hopes to correct the methods in 
which they were marked out by bringing forward 
a different theory of the operations of the mind in 
reasoning about Quality. In fact, neither in 
Boole’s work nor in the present one is there any- 
thing which with propriety of lan can 
called a theory of mental operations. The difference, 
such as it is, comes to this, that, whereas Boole 
attached no importance to the distinction between 
substantive and adjective in discourse, hut con- 
sidered that, for instance, A/J men are mortal 
was equivalent to All men are mortal beings, Mr. 
Macfarlane insists upon that distinction, and 
holds that in the proposition, All men are 
mortal, the adjective mortal refers, not to 
beings in general, but to men. This difference 
leads to others in the formulae adopted for 
expressing terms and propositions. Taking from 
De Morgan the notion of a universe (a notion 
also prominent in Boole, in a sense which Mr. 
Macfarlane has perhaps misunderstood—p. 6), 
our author denotes by it the subject of any pro- 

osition ; and thus, in the above case, putting U 
or men and x for mortal, would write U{1 =<}. 
Boole, putting y for men, x for mortal, and v for 
particularity, wrote y=vr. It will be observed 
that Mr. Macfarlane’s equation is similar to what 
Prof. Jevons gets, err * for men, and B for 
mortals—namely, A=AB. There is a further 
agreement with Prof. Jevons, as against Boole, in 
regarding + (Jevons’s +) in r+y as not neces 
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sarily signifying the mutual exclusiveness of x 
and y. But on the whole the machinery of these 
Principles is more nearly akin to Boole’s. Another 
improvement upon Boole’s procedure is claimed in 
making one investigation suffice for both categori- 
cal and hypothetical propositions, on the ground 
that while Boole’s 1 represents now a class and 
now a period of time, U serves both purposes, 
or rather is quite general, nes a period 
may be regarded as a class of times. If anything, 
Mr. Macfarlane’s method seems more complex 
and difficult of application than his predecessor’s, 
though this — may partly result from 
insufficient explanation, The book is almost 
entirely occupied with supplying algebraic for- 
mulae and solutions of problems; and it is 
impossible to give in brief an adequate im- 
pression or criticism of it. Prof. Jevons’s charge 

inst Boole, that “he imported the conditions 
of number into the science of logic, and pro- 
duced a system which, though wonderful in 
its results, was not a system of logic at all,” is 
repudiated on Boole’s behalf by Mr. Macfarlane, 
but is in fact even more applicable to his own 
work. Every system must be essentially mathe- 
matical, and not logical, which treats of the 
identity of —— instead of the concomitance 
of attributes. hether such systems have, on 
the whole, any advantage over the scholastic 
logic, or are merely idols of the mathematician’s 
den, is a point upon which the opinions of com- 

tent judges are divided. They are likely to 
sneer and multiply, and if they prove to be of 
any use, natural selection will no doubt operate 
upon them, 








THE RECENT ERUPTION OF ETNA. 


WE possess records of seventy-eight eruptions of 
Etna, several of which occurred some centuries 
before the first eruption of Vesuvius in historical 
times. Since 1631 the latter volcano has never 
had a long period of rest, but its paroxysms are 
usually far less violent, and necessarily on a much 
smaller scale, than those of its great Sicilian rival. 
Etna is not only more than twice the height of 
Vesuvius, but it contains at least thirty times its 
bulk. Moreover the Italian volcano could be almost 
hidden away in the t Val del Bove. During 
this century Etna has been many times in eruption; 
but neither the last outburst in 1874, nor that 
which is now coming to an end, have afforded 
examples of the most violent dynamic activit 
which the mountain can exert when it puts fort 
all its strength, as in 1669. The recent eruption 
may, however, certainly rank as of the second 
order, as regards both violence and duration. 

It commenced on May 25, and during its great- 
est activity daily bulletins in the newspapers 
furnished us with details of the course and rapidity 
of the lava-stream, and the amount of dam 
which it produced as it flowed through the nut- 
ong and almond plantations of Castiglione and 

ojo. In many respects the telegrams were 
unsatisfactory, and even to some extent contra- 
poser Before the new craters were visited a 
good deal was conjectured which had no existence 
in reality; one account made it appear that the 
whole side of the mountain from Randazzo to 
Aderné was flooded with lava; another that the 
commune of Mojo had been obliterated; and yet 
another that the mountain had, been riven in 
twain. Fortunately we are now able to arrive at 
the truth of the matter from the testimony of an 
eye-witness well used to accurate observation, 
and specially versed in vulcanology. At an early 
stage of the eruption Prof. Silvestri, of Catania, 
was deputed by the Italian Government to report 
upon it, and he has with commendable prompti- 
tude just published the result of his observations 
in a pamphlet entitled Sulla doppia eruzione dell 
Etna, accompanied by a map in which the exact 
course of the lava-stream is traced. 

There can be no doubt that the present eruption 
is a direct result of the partial and abortive out- 
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break of August 1874. At that time a 
fissure opened in a direction N.N.E. between the 
great crater and Mojo, and thirty-five small erup- 
tive vents were formed along its course, together 
with one large crateriform monticule. This con- 
tinued in activity for only seven hours, and at the 
end of two days nothing remained except a few 
secondary manifestations. The fissure remained 
open, however, and Silvestri predicted that the 
next so would surely take place from it, 
because the pent-up forces of the mountain would 
meet with less resistance there than elsewhere. 
This prediction has been completely verified: the 
fissure has extended itself on both sides of the 
great crater, and is now 10 kilométres (Ss miles) 
in length. It has a general direction N.N.E. and 
S.S.W., and while its southern ema rae 
Monte Frumento) discharged lava on May 26 
towards Adernd, its northern extremity (between 
Monte Nero and the Timpa Rossa) emitted a con- 
siderable and rapidly-flowing mass of lava which 
ran for nearly seven miles down the slopes of the 
mountain and threatened to overwhelm Mojo. 
On the southern flanks the volcanic action con- 
tinued only for a day and a-half; therefore the 
lava which had its origin near the base of Monte 
Frumento, 2,650 métres (8,743 feet) above the sea, 
flowed for only a mile and a quarter in a stream 
450 yards in breadth, solidifying at a height of 
2,000 métres. It did but little damage, as it 
scarcely reached the woody region; but it came 
into contact with a bed of snow, a portion of 
which was converted into dense clouds of 
steam, while another portion was liquefied and 
rushed down the sides of the mountain as a 
furious torrent. 


But the principal emission of lava took 
lace on the north side of the cone, about 
0° east of north, and at an elevation of 

6,250 feet above the sea. On May 28 a —_ 
column of smoke appeared in this region of the 
mountain, and soon afterwards a shower of sand 
descended, producing the “sad leaden light” (da 
luce triste plumbea) observabie during an eclipse. 
More than two pounds’ weight of this sand was 
collected in an inverted umbrella in the space of 
ten minutes, and the whole of the north-west flank 
was soon covered with it. Silvestri ascended 
from Randazzo, and when at a height of about 
2,000 métres, and near Monte Nero, he heard loud 
subterranean detonations and experienced severe 
oscillations of thesoil. Soonafterwards hecame upon 
the great rift and several smaller ones converging 
towards the principal crater, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Monte Nero and Timpa Rossa three 
new craters were seen, from one of which dense 
clouds of white smoke issued, while the others 
ejected lava and showers of ashes and incandescent 
stones, Frequent flashes of lightning issued from 
the smoke, e stream of lava emitted a very 
bright light, which when viewed by a spectroscope 
gave the lines of hydrogen, calcium, sodium, and 
potassium. The lava flowed downwards at a 
rapid rate, the wood of Collebasso was destroyed, 
and by the evening of May 29 it had flowed 6} 
miles, destroying the bridge of Passo Pisciaro, and 
crossing the postal road between Randazzo and 
Linguaglossa. On Sunday the 31st it was flow- 
ing towards Mojo, and was so near that the figure 
of St. Antony, the patron saint of the village, was 
carried in procession to the edgo of the stream, 
while the people on their knees implored the 
Omnipotent to avert the danger from their town. 
The stream ultimately stopped about seven miles 
from its source, 500 yards from the River Alcan- 
tara, and about halfa mile from Mojo. Its ter- 
mination presents a front 23 feet in breadth and 
32 feet in height. It has destroyed some of the most 
cultivated land in Sicily, and had it reached the 
bed of the Alcantara the damage would have been 
still more serious. The complete examination of 
the phenomena of the eruption has been placed in 
the hands of Profs. Silvestri, Gemellaro, and 
Blaserna, and we may certainly expect consider- 
able additions to our knowledge of vulcanology. 





Already » have the very ee effect of twin 
eruptions breaking out simultaneo on opposite 
flanks of the mountain, and the ultimate concen- 
tration of the forces at one of the foci. Moreover 
we have the observation of Silvestri of hydrogen 
lines in the spectrum of the light emitted fo the 
lava, and his further detection of caustic soda on 
the hot lava produced by the decomposition of salt 
at a very elevated temperature. 


G. F. RopweEtt. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Prehistoric and Modern Flint-working in East 
Anglia.—An interesting memoir on the manufac- 
ture of gun-flints, and on the relation of this in- 
dustry to flint-working in Neolithic times, has 
just been issued by the Geological Survey. The 
work is written by Mr. Skertchly, who has been 
e for a long time in surveying the neigh- 
bourhood of Brandon, in Suffolk. The occurrence 
of excellent flint in the chalk of this locality led 
prehistoric man to establish extensive workings for 


the stone, as witnessed by the h its known as 
Grime’s Graves. It ap probable that flint- 


dressing has been carried on in this district with- 
out interruption from Neolithic times, and that 
the craft of a, which is a character- 
istic industry aroun randon, may be re- 
garded as a direct lineal descendant of 
the ancient working. As the manufacture of 
gun-flints is fast dying out, it is well that 
an exhaustive description of the art should 
be put on record. An interesting series of speci- 
mens, completely illustrating the manufac- 
ture and forming a companion to the book, has 
just been placed in the Jermyn Street Museum. 
he memoir is of interest to geologists for the sake 
of the remarks which it contains upon the earliest 
traces of man in East Anglia; and it is important 
to note that Prof. Ramsay, who has had unusually 
good opportunities for observation, confidently 
expresses his opinion, in the preface, that man 
must have been an inhabitant of the district at 
least as early as interglacial times. The memoir, 
which extends to eighty pages, is well illustrated ; 
but we are startled to see upon the wrapper the 
absurd price of seventeen shillings and sixpence ! 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Roya Society or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
June 25.) 


Mr. Haynes in the Chair. Mr. C. H. E, Carmichael 
read a paper on the “Paris Literary Congress of 
1878 and the International Literary Association,” in 
which the author briefly analysed the principal ques- 
tions discussed in the congress convened last year by 
the agency of the “Société des Gers de Lettres de 
France.” Mr. Carmichael described in some detail 
the work of the first section of the Paris congress, 
which was the one mainly concerned with literary 
copyright, and, after giving extracts from Victor 
Hugo's address at the public meeting in the Chatelet 
Theatre, passed on to the foundation of the Inter- 
national Literary Association, at the general meeting 
of the congress on June 28, 1878. The constitution 
of the association was next discussed, and the objects 
at which it Laren to aim were stated as set forth 
in its published bulletins, copies of which, as well as 
of the official résumé of the Paris congress, were 
laid on the table by Mr. Carmichael, who expressed 
a hope that the future work of the association would 
be carried on in the broad spirit of Victor Hugo's 
addresses. 








FINE ART. 

Degli Ori e dei Gioielli nella Esposizione di 
Parigi del 1878. Rapporto di Alessandro 
Castellani al Ministro di Agricoltura, 
Industria e Commercio. (Roma: Tipo- 
grafia Elzeviriana.) - 


Sicnor ALEssanDRO CasTELLani’s Report as 





a juror on the goldsmith’s work and jewellery 
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of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 is a paper 
of no small interest. The author, at once 
master of the theory and practice of the 
art, equally acquainted with its history and 
its present state, has the literary faculty 
which places this rare combination of know- 
ledge in the luminous order commanded by 
a clear Italian style. 

The Report begins with an historical 
sketch, the object of which is to show how a 
sober taste should govern alike those who 
use and those who make jewellery. Without 
this introduction it would not be possible to 
appreciate the work of those famous men of 
Italy and other countries—and they well 
deserve the title—who have devoted all their 
labour to restoring the great works of 
former schools. It may be added to this 
idea that the educational value of jewellery 
as @ fine art is far greater than is commonly 
thought. If the purest forms and finest 
designs of Greek art are associated with the 
everyday life of all classes of women, taste 
must be raised by the constant presence of 
the highest known standards. The best 
works by recent Italian revivers of Hellenic 
art, and the admirable electrotypes of Greek 
coins lately introduced as ornaments, show 
what an advance has already been made in 
this direction. The costly Italian works 
will soon set the fashion of less expensive 
jewellery, and the reproductions of Greek 
coins are within the reach of everyone. 

In the history of jewellery Egypt takes 
the first place by right of antiquity ; for we 
cannot yet compare with the spoil of Egyp- 
tian tombs any works of the other oldest 
civilisation, the Chaldaean. As typical of 
Egyptian jewellery Signor Castellani selects 
the magnificent treasure of Queen Aah- 
hotep, dating about B.c. 1600, and pre- 
sumably of pure Egyptian work, and cites 
with it the similar personal ornaments of 
the museums of Europe and New York. 
He next observes the Egyptian style of the 
ornaments represented as worn by great 
personages in the Nineveh reliefs, as well 
as those found in early tombs in Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Sardinia, as well as in Etruria— 
all obviously of Phoenician work. It was 
due to these industrious artificers, the metal- 
lurgists of antiquity, that a great step was 
made in the goldsmith’s art by the discovery 
of the system of oper decoration by 
minute grains of gold attached to surfaces 
in the same metal with admirable precision 
and neatness. The oldest examples of the 
marvellous works of granulated gold (“ quei 
stupendi lavori di pulvisco aureo”) which 
are seen in our museums were found 
in Rhodes (at Camirus), in Cyprus (at 
Curium), and in Etruria, and represent a 
lost art—lost since the Roman imperial age, 
and since unknown until the patient re- 
searches of the Castellani family restored it 
after labours extending over thirty years of 
constant research. It may be noted that 
one signal merit of this kind of work is that 
it depends on the skill of the artist, not on 
the value of the material, and thus tends to 
educate both goldsmith and purchaser. 

Signor Castellani notes in the jewellery of 
the best periods of Hellenic art, discovered 
in Hellas, Magna Graecia, and the Tauric 
Chersonese, the purity of the lines which 
above all things marks the ornaments of the 





Greek school. “One might say that the 
artists felt all the responsibility they assumed 
in covering, even with a delicate necklace, a 
beautiful throat, and clasping with serpen- 
tine or most elegantly knotted bracelets the 
white arms of the girls of Athens and Tan- 
” Tn this respect for the human form he 
thinks that the Etruscans, notwithstanding 
their fame, the workmen of Roman and 
Byzantine times, and those of later schools 
to our age, have been wanting, inasmuch as 
they strove to produce rather sumptuousness 
than purely artistic elegance. He runs 
through the scale of false taste, and ends in 
these striking words, which would lose their 
force in translation :— 
“‘ Basta finalmente fermarsi a vedere le vetrine di 
qualunque orafo celebre o non celebre dei nostri 
tempi, si in Italia che fuori, per formarsi un con- 
cetto dei tormenti ai quali la vanita, secondata dal 
pessimo gusto e dalla brama del — ha 
potute e pud tuttavia condannare la donna.” 

It is pleasant to see what proof of present 
success and what augury for future higher 
achievement the Exhibition of 1878 af- 
forded in its jewellery. Three nations held 
the first place—France, Italy, and England. 

It is not without a touch of regret that 
the critic notices the popularity of brilliants 
in French jewellery, a circumstance in which 
national taste is aided by the great increase 
in quantity of diamonds. The value of the 
object set is in this case usually much be- 
yond that of the setting, and thus the artist 
is depressed and becomes a mere picture- 
frame maker. In fact, in France the art of 
the jeweller is only rescued by some few men 
of energy from this degradation ; and thus it 
can be said that ‘‘ purely artistic goldsmith’s 
work scarcely exists in France.” Still more 

inful is the subject of the manufacture of 

alse precious stones, now carried to so 

high a degree of excellence that only the 
hardness and specific gravity suffice to detect 
the spurious emerald. 

Speaking of cheap jewellery, changing its 
fashion in France many times a year, Signor 
Castellani remarks that it is a hopeful sign 
that provincial cities now rival the capital. 
- Tadustrial concentration is, like political, 
always fatal to nations, tending to produce 
at last those tremendous cerebral congestions 
which strike a whole country with paralysis.” 
There is an important aspect of cheap 
jewellery on which Signor Castellani speaks 
with great force. The habit of wearing 
sham ornaments is distinctly degrading to 
the working-classes. It is merely placard- 
ing a lie. Imitations meant to deceive are 
merely part of a system of false appearances, 
one of the worst curses of modern civilisation. 
The Latin clergy should, as the critic suggests, 
set an example by ceasing to adorn their vest- 
ments and those of the saints with shams, 
which they should leave to actors and eques- 
trian performers. It is, however, to be re- 
membered that a facsimile is not a sham. 
The copy of a fine picture is the next best 
acquisition to the picture itself; it is not 
until it receives a forged signature that it 
becomes a sham. It must be supposed that 
educated taste can always discriminate be- 
tween original and copy. 

England, in Signor Castellani’s judgment, 
has three distinct schools of goldsmiths—the 
Scottish, the modern, and the Italian. The 





Scottish draws its ideas from the old Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtic traditions, and uses the 
native stones of the Caledonian mountains. 
The critic remarks of this characteristic 
style that the works are well executed and 
of little cost. 

The modern school is characterised by 
sumptuous, massive works in gold, with or 
without jewels, executed with geometrical 
precision. They lack design, but owe their 
attraction to their air of “comfortable 
luxury.”’ This is kind but faint praise. 

The Italian school, represented by Brog- 
den, meets with appreciation from Signor 
Castellani, who rightly notices the encour- 
agement which Philips has given to Italian 
artists, and especially the great advantage 
our workmen have as a natural consequence 
gained from the instruction of Italian 
masters, among whom he specifies as lead- 
ing artists Giuliano and Solustri. 

The criticism of English jewellery is 
closed by some just observations on Indian 
work, which Signor Castellani believes to be 
of Greek origin, due, like all Indian art in 
its higher types, to the influence of Alex- 
ander’s conquests. 

The famous house of Tiffany is chosen to 
represent American work. An interesting 
part of its display was a series of facsimiles 
of the treasure of Curium, in Cyprus, the 
work of Italian artists. The special merit 
of the American jeweller lies in work in which 
silver is varied by other metals. The ideas 
are Chinese and Japanese, and the result 
most elegant. The acknowledgment that the 
good work and exquisite taste of the trans- 
atlantic jeweller make him a formidable rival 
of his brethren of the Old World is of good 
augury for America, in forming the taste 
of which Tiffany has no small influence. 

Russia exhibited little jewellery, and of this 
some is in a” taste which Signor Castellani 
cannot understand in products of a country 
possessing in the Museum of the Hermi 
examples of the finest Greek works in gold 
from the tombs of Panticapaeum. Denmark, 
like Scotland, showed reproductions of the 
ancient native types, richly represented in 
the Museum of the Antiquaries of the North. — 
Higher praise is, however, given to the 
jewellers of Norway, whose delicate works in 
silver filigree excel, in Signor Castellani’s 
judgment, both in design and taste the rival 
products of Genoa. He warns his country- 
men of the mistake of following chance 
kaleidoscopic patterns, arranged in a single 
network, instead of maintaining the tradi- 
tions of their ancestors, who harmonised a 
well-designed decoration with the solid 
structural form of the object. 

In Austria, though good reproductions of 
Greek style showed true taste, the jewel- 
lery was in general vulgar and wholly in- 
artistic. This was not the case, however, 
with Hungarian goldsmith’s work, which, 
though not always well executed, preserved 
in its design the character of the old national 
art. The hope of a better future for the 
art-workmen of the Empire lies, however, in 
the Industrial Museum of Vienna, which will 
drive from the market the coarse style of 
jewellery crowded with Bohemian garnets 
and turquoises, the triumph of the army of 
commerce against the army of taste. In 
speaking with frankness but with regret of 
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the low state of the art in Switzerland, 
Signor Castellani counsels the establishment 
of museums like that of Vienna at the most 
important centres, with exhibitions of designs, 
models, and original works, and the aid of 
some practical schools. 

The jewellery of Italy is modestly left to 
the close of the Report. Here, in spite of the 
use of discordant and ponderous materials, 
the return to the style and method of the 
ancients has elevated the provincial work. 
This is the direct consequence of the school 
founded at Rome about 1840 by the Castel- 
lani family with the enlightened aid of 
Don Michelangelo Caetani, Duke of Ser- 
moneta. The admiration the works of this 
famous family excited soon produced as if by 
magic a number of artistic goldsmiths in 
Rome, whom the Neapolitans and Tuscans 
followed ; and this latest and soundest re- 
naissance passed the Alps into France and 
England, and crossed the Atlantic to America. 

Signor Castellani admits an improvement 
in the setting of Neapolitan corals, but does 
not fail to point out that the present Italian 
school of goldsmiths shows dangerous ten- 
dencies. The artists do not always attend to 
purity of form, often render incorrectly, and 
introduce discordant elements. For the 
decline which threatens their beautiful art, 
endangered in Italy, as all over the world, by 
the desire of novelty and the fatal caprice of 
fashion, the true remedy once more lies 
in the foundation of industrial museums, by 
which the artist and even the wearer of 
jewellery would be educated. The Munici- 
pality of Rome has already established such 
an institution ; but it needs encouragement, 
and each provincial centre should follow the 
example of the capital. Modern Italy will 
then still hold with ease that first rank in 
the beautiful art of the jeweller which she 
owes to the Castellanis. 

ReoinaLp Stuart Poote. 








ART BOOKS. 
Les Beaux-Arts et les Arts Décoratifs. Par 
MM. Ed. de Beaumont, Th. Biais, etc. Sous la 


direction de M. Louis Gonse. (Bureau de la 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) The publication of 
these two handsome volumes in commemoration 
of the late colossal Exhibition at Paris, though 
but a collection of articles (carefully revised and 
further illustrated, however) which have already 
Speen in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, is a fact 
of which the editor of that journal and his 
collaborateurs may well be proud. As a re- 
sult of six months’ work of hearty co-opera- 
tion of distinguished writers and engravers, and 
as a triumph of editing, it is perhaps un- 
equalled in the history of literature and art. 
Containing over one thousand pages, more than 
half of which are adorned, and many entirely oc- 
cupied, with fine woodcuts, and having besides 
some five-and-forty gravures hors texte, including 
etchings by such men as Flameng, Gaillard, and 
Waltner, it may fairly be said that the work as a 
whole, both for quantity and quality, could not 
have been produced in the same space of time, if 
at all, by any nation but France, or in any 
century but the nineteenth. Though in other 
respects some other International Exhibitions 
may claim to rank before it, yet, as a collec- 
tion of works of art of all times, the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 has no rival, and the task of 
providing a worthy record of it might well have 
seemed hopeless even to M. Louis Gonse and his 


staff. Yet they have attempted and achieved such 
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a record, not a perfect one, for that was beyond 
even their power, but a worthy one, and one more 
perfect than any that remains of the art-treasures 
of any previous International Exhibition. The op- 
portunity was one which it would have been a pity 
to lose, for the specialty of this Exhibition—.e., the 
retrospective collection of art treasures in the Tro- 
cadéro, to which one of these volumes is entirely 
devoted—completed a panorama of art from the re- 
motest ages to the present day. Asin a panorama, 
there were wide tracts, and some of much 
interest, which were unrepresented in the Exhi- 
bition, notably ancient painting and sculpture, 
while other districts of art, such as ceramics, were 
fairly illustrated from first to Jast. The defects 
in the Exhibition are of course not supplied, but 
on the other hand its _ points are strongly 
reflected in these volumes. It would, for instance, 
be impossible to find elsewhere so fair and bril- 
liant and well-illustrated a réswmé of the present 
schools of painting out of France as'the joint effort 
of MM. Desert soe Paul Lefort ; while the article 

rench painting, while doing justice 
to his countrymen, is distinguished by its im- 
partiality. Indeed, the modesty of the writers 
throughout the volumes when dealing with French 
works of art, and the hearty and discriminating 
recognition of the merits of all foreign work, are 
not the least noteworthy features of this beautiful 
and useful work, which goes far to prove that in 
matters of art, at least, the dream of the promoters 
of the first Great Exhibition of developing inter- 
national goodwill, universal tolerance, and that 
mutual respect and confidence which comes from 
more intimate knowledge of each other, is in a 
fair way of being realised. 


The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. By E. 
Campbell Hancock. (London: Chapman and 
Hall; Worcester: Hancock and Son.) In the 
Preface to this useful little book, Mr. Hancock 
justly claims a title to be heard on the ground that 

is labours are “the outcome of the experience of 
five generations.” He adds, and we cordially agree 
with him, that ‘ he may be oned for referring 
with some pride to the fact that since John 
Hancock mixed Wedgwood’s ‘ bodies’ and made 
his colours, one hundred and twenty years ago, up 
to the ps time, his family has been uninter- 
ruptedly connected with the art in all its branches.” 
This little book, which may be thoroughly trusted, 
gives all the information which can be conveyed to 
the beginner without practical experience, teaches 
him all he will want to know about the tools 
and colours to employ, and the way to employ 
them. The section on glass-painting has been 
greatly increased in practical value by a few illus- 
trations from the sketch-book of Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake, F.S.A., and his accompanying notes. 
The Department of Science and Art have allowed 
Mr. Hancock to reprint at the end of his book 
their little summary of the History of Pottery and 
Porcelain, with its illustrations. The great and 
increasing taste among amateurs for painting on 
ttery, porcelain, and glass has created a need 
or a small volume of this kind, and it will be a 
long time before a better one than Mr. Hancock’s 
is produced. 


Lettre sur Vensetgnement des Beaux-Arts. Par 
Henry Havard. (Paris: A. Quantin.) The ac- 
ceptance by the French Chamber of Deputies of 
the aps that drawing should be taught as an 
element of education throughout France has in- 
stigated this letter from M. Henry Havard, in 
which, after calling attention to the fact 
that this is the first time in the history of 
the world that a legislative assembly has de- 
clared art to be a social necessity, he points out the 
national value of education) in it, especially 
to France, to whom it is of commercial import- 
ance to sustain her long acknowledged supremacy 
in the production of articles of taste. M. Henry 
Havard discourages the notion of teaching art to 
the people by a large network of Government 
schools, on account of the expense and difficulty 





of providing instructors ; and he thinks the 
method of art education is false, as teaching only 
mechanical imitation (the education of the hand), 
leaving the general culture of the artistic faculty 
(the education of the eye and the brain) nearly 
untouched. Alluding to the absence of any “ gram- 
mar” of art, he recommends the publicatior by the 
Government of “ ouvrages didactiques s’éloignant 
par la forme de l’aridité de nos livres élémentaires, 
maiss‘en rapprochant par la précision.” Six of these 
small volumes should be devoted to the principles 
of art, and five more to the general history of Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, Ornamentation, and 
Music. To this “ Bibliothéque générale” should 
be added a “ Bibliothéque spéciale,” a similar but 
smaller series devoted to arts as applied to in- 
dustry. He also attaches great importance to 
the educational value of museums and exhibi- 
tions. 





Recherches sur L’Orfevrerie en Espagne. Par 
Le Baron Ch. Davillier. (Paris: A. Quantin.) 
M. le Baron Davillier in this sumptuous work 
has done something towards rescuing from un- 
deserved neglect the long and interesting art-his- 
tory of Spain. Many causes contributed to the 
early importance of the goldsmith’s art in that 
country, and to its rich and varied development. 
Although this book is mainly devoted to the work 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
monograph of the author contains a summary 
of its history from the earliest time, with illustra- 
tions of two of those remarkable votive crowns, 
the work of the Visigoths, found at Guarrazar 
about twenty years ago, of which both the Cluny 
Museum and the Armeria Real of Madrid 8S 
specimens. A special value is given to this book 
from its information consisting mainly of material 
gathered from inedited sources, such as the books 
of the Corporations of Goldsmiths at Barcelona 
and other places, and the royal inventories of 
the fifteenth century. Some notion of the 
luxuriance with which this art flourished in 
Spain during this and the following century 
may be derived from the list of eminent 
goldsmiths belonging to this period which 
has been compiled by the author, and covers 
about a hundred pages of his book. Be- 
sides numerous woodcuts, after drawings by 
such men as Fortuny and de Madrazo, the volume 
is illustrated with nineteen beautiful-etchings by 
the author. Among the most interesting of the 
records now printed for the first time is an inven- 
tory of the treasure at Segovia in 1503, — 
which are described the famous sword of Rolan 
named “la giosa del bel cortar,” and two swords 
of the Cid called “ Tizona ” and “ Colada.” 








EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


THE present collection of drawings and etchings 
is in many respects more interesting than any of 
its predecessors. It gives greater prominence to 
the kind of work that has a definite relation to 
the more serious forms of artistic production, and 
it is by comparison less heavily weighted with the 
laboured and trivial performances which have had 
sufficient opportunities of display in the current 
periodicals. There has always been a danger lest 
these exhibitions should become merely a market 
for the disposal of drawings which have already 
done duty in the illustrated rir nag In some 
instances these drawings are doubtless of genuine 
artistic value, and it is only fair to admit that 
many of our younger painters have found in a 
temporary apprenticeship to such a journal 
as the Graphic the best available means 
of completing their education in one im- 
portant de ent of their art. But on 
the other hand it is equally undeniable that 
the influence of modern wood engraving, as 
practised in England, has induced a somewhat 
conventional and limited appreciation of the 
truths of light and shade. Here, as in previous 





exhibitions, we have an opportunity of comparing 
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the work of English draughtsmen with the studies 
of a few representatives of the French school ; and 
if there is one general observation which is justified 
by this comparison it is that in the English work, 
even at its best, there is a certain even monotony 
of effect that seems to exclude both the force and 
the refinement of which the material is capable. 
The execution is often laboriously —-> tit 
is at the same time constantly king in 
accent and in the kind of suggestiveness that 
comes of severe economy of means. And this 
we think is partly due to the fact that most of 
our workmen in black and white have been ac- 
customed to labour for a public which demands 
that a drawing shall bear the aspect of a highly- 
finished picture, and in the service of an engraver 
whose resources are inadequate to the translation 
of the finer qualities of tone. The artist thus 
learns to load his drawing with insignificant detail 
which adds nothing at all to its artistic complete- 
ness. 

It thus becomes of real importance that these 
exhibitions should contain a certain admixture of 
work that is executed solely for the artist’s own 
use and guidance. The drawings that are made 
in preparation for a painting are not likely to err 
by an attempt to appropriate the effects of colour. 

hey may exhibit the highest beauty of work- 

manship, but the labour that is expended upon 
them will naturally be directed to the exact ren- 
dering of those truths of form and tone that come 
properly within the province of fine draughts- 
manship. The Committee of the Black and White 
Exhibition have therefore, we think, been well 
advised in giving a prominent place to such 
genuine studies as are here contributed by Mr. 
Burne Jones, Mr. Poynter, and Mr. Holiday. 
The figures from a group for a decorative cartoon 
(No. 197) by the last-mentioned of these artists are 
an excellent example of careful and even laborious 
execution, which is nevertheless sustained through- 
out by a serious artistic purpose. Mr. Poynter's 
high qualifications for the kind of design that 
he is wont to attempt show perhaps to better 
advantage in his studies than in his finished 
paintings. His draughtsmanship has an anima- 
tion and freshness of impression that is unhappily 
absent from his work in colour, and if we had 
to choose between this sheet of sketches for a 
figure in the picture of Nausicaa (No. 188) and 
the figure itself as it reappears in the Fane we 
should not hesitate to prefer the former. Mr. 
Goodall contributes to the exhibition several im- 

rtant examples of his delicate system of model- 

ing, of which the most agreeable is, perhaps, 

the Study for the Infant Moses (No. 198). 
Among the artists who are chiefly known to the 
world by their published designs in black and 
white, Mr. Charles Keene, Mr. Du Maurier, and 
Mr. W. Small are prominent contributors. M. 
Lhermitte, one of the small group of foreign 
artists who have consistently supported these ex- 
hibitions, sends several charcoal drawings, among 
which may be mentioned the Haile aux poissons 
de St. Malo (No. 96) and La Visite Pastorale 
(No. 327). 

We have mentioned only a very few of the 
drawings that deserve notice, nor will our space 
permit us to offer adequate consideration of the 
numerous examples of etching that are placed 
upon the walls. Here, as might be expected, the 
foreign professors of the craft still lead the way, 
and there are admirable specimens of the art of 
Waltner, Chauvel, Lalauze, Bastien-Lepage and 
Rajon. But numerous contributions by native 
engravers bear witness to the fact that we already 

the foundation for the establishment of an 
English school of etching. Many of these con- 
tributions bear clearly the mark of M. os’s in- 
fluence, and it is indeed chiefly due to his efforts 
that the study has made any progress among art 
students. J. Comyns Carr. 











PICTURES BY J. DE NITTIS. 


A most interesting collection of pictures, by an 
artist who powerfully represents certain realistic 
tendencies of modern art, is now displayed in Mr. 
Marsden’s Galleries, King Street, St. James’s. 
Signor de Nittis is by birth an Italian, but the 
sentiment and the method of his painting bear 
witness to the influence of the contempora: 
school of France, while in the choice of his 
subjects he proves that he has already made him- 
self familiar with the outward aspect of English 
life. He has been for several years an attentive 
student of our London streets and their moving 
population. He has observed with a fidelity which 
few of ourown painters can pretend to rival the most 
characteristic appearances of the city and its sur- 
roundings, and in striving to reproduce what he 
has seen he has been sustained by a faith in the 
beauty and value of his material which is in part 
the outcome of the particular principles of his art, 
and in part the result of that freshness of im- 
pression which is necessarily denied to the native 
painter. Signor de Nittis in these careful studies 
of London scenery not only paints skilfully the 
facts presented to him, but paints them in such a 
way as to reveala manifest delight in his sub- 
ject. The rainy skies and loaded atmosphere 
which sufficed to make the Continental visitor of 
a past generation shudder at the thought of a 
sojourn in London are now welcomed and appre- 
ciated as ial beauties of our capital, rich in 
resources of pictorial effect. The worst of fogs is 
found to give refinement of form and delicacy of 
tone to the objects which it enshrouds, and the 
transparent veil of mist from which even the 
brightest summer day is scarcely free adds a 
subtle quality to the blue of the heavens that 
fe preferred to the harder brilliance of a southern 
sky. 

We do not feel disposed to deny any of these 
pretensions put forward on behalf of modern art, 
and we think that Signor de Nittis has admirably 
vindicated his own choice of subject by the beauty 
that he has discovered for himself. But it is in- 
teresting to reflect for a moment on the altered 
conception of the picturesque to which the appear- 
ance of such work as his bears witness. It seems 
but a little while since the landscape ideal first 
took possession of the modern artistic spirit, 
and at first, as we know, the love of landscape 
implied a search for the wilder and more inacces- 
sible kinds of scenery, removed as far as possible 
from the daily life of the city. Then as a next 
stage in the movement of ideas, this passion for the 
romantic grandeur of lake and mountain gradually 
yielded to a new perception of a more placid order 
of rural beauty. A race of painters arose who 
deliberately abandoned the sublimity of an earlier 
school for the unobtrusive charm of quiet places ; 
and as the actual facts of the chosen scene grew to 
be less significant, an increasing importance was 
attached to the cage ee | of those fleeting realities 
of light and air which form the one enduring 
element of vitality in all landscape art. But as 
soon as the full value of these truths of atmo- 
sphere had been established, it was discovered that 
the principles of painting which their study had 
engendered were not necessarily confined to the 
country. The particular mode of interpretation 
which was at first associated with a devotion to 
landscape was found to be applicable to other 
classes of natural facts, and the painter, thus 
equipped with new resources, was at length em- 
boldened to return to the life of the city and to 
submit even the human face and form to these 
special conditions of pictorial effect. As the ex- 
treme manifestation of this peculiarly modern 
tendency we have the efforts of the tmpres- 
stonalistes, in whose hands the truths of character 
and the corresponding individualities of form are 
only so many accidents that serve to give interest 
and variety to a chosen scheme of light and shade 
with its resulting modifications upon the facts of 
local colour. Signor de Nittis employs the prin- 





ciples of the impressionaliste, but he applies them 
with a greater sense of fitness in the choice of 
material, while at the same time he seeks for a 
precision and completeness of draughtsmanship 
which the impressionaliste is apt to despise. Thus 
it may be observed in these pictures of London 
life that, although figures are freely introduced 
into the composition, they are always of such a 
reduced scale as to leave no doubt as to the predomi- 
nance of the landscape element in the picture. 
The people who inhabit Signor de Nittis’ canvases 
are duly submitted tothechosen atmosphericcondi- 
tions, but the artist has not made the mistake of im- 
porting the fog or mist of London into bis studio 
merely for the sake of giving a novel aspect to his 
model. One thing is specially to be remarked in 
this series of studies of our capital, and that is the 
growing appreciation of colour which the later de- 
signs betray as compared with the earlier essays. 
At first the painter seems to have been almost 
overpowered by the impression of blackness in the 
effects of London air; and his first attempts to 
reproduce what he has seen are in fact studies in 
black and white, only slightly modified by colour. 
But by degrees he has enriched this first impres- 
sion with the facts of a closer and more intimate 
knowledge. He has learnt to perceive refinements 
of tint which were previously lost in the prevailing 
tones of grey, and his most successful achievements 
are emphatically the works of a colourist who has 
learnt to recognise something more than black and 
white even in the darkest moments of a London 
day. Besides his pictures of London, which we 
regret not to be able to notice in detail, Signor 
De Nittis has some admirable studies of bright 
sunlight in Paris, and an important composition of 
Neupolitan Water-carriers, in which the realist 
has found means to record the grace and dignity 
of human form. J. Comyns Carr. 








OBITUARY. 
MARY SYMPSON CHRISTISON. 


Many readers of the Acapemy will learn with 
regret the early and sudden death at Lammer- 
moor, Queensland, on April 1, of Mrs. Robert 
Christison, well known in London artistic circles 
as Mary Tovey. The eldest daughter of Mr. 
Charles Tovey, of Clifton, she inherited the 
artistic taste and skill of her uncle, Samuel Grif- 
fiths Tovey, whose Venetian pictures and studies 
of ecclesiastical architecture and of the pictur- 
esque old buildings of his native city attained 
more than local reputation. Ruskin’s works first 
enlightened Mary Tovey as to the unsatisfacto: 
nature of the boarding-school tuition on whi 
she had endeavoured to begin her career as an 
artist, and she started afresh at the South Ken- 
sington School of Art. Her studies were con- 
tinued at the Bristol School ot Art when she 
was temporarily recalled to Clifton, but after an 
interval of two years she returned to South Ken- 
sington, where she obtained a third-class certifi- 
cate, passing in 1874 to the schools of the Royal 
Academy. Here her progress was rapid, and she 
became a successful exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and Lady Artists’ Exhibitions. In 
1875 her Ruth and Boaz attracted attention as a 
work of great promise, but she devoted herself 
chiefly to portrait-painting, as a disciple of Mil- 
lais, whose commendation and that of Sir 
Frederick Leighton ere understood to have been 
of practical benefit to her. In the course of 1878 
Mary Tovey married Robert, nephew of Sir 
Robert Christison, Bart., the eminent surgeon, 
and accompanied her husband to Queensland. A 
well-appointed studio preceded her, and it was 
hoped that her talent would receive a new im- 
pulse from the fresh scenes in which she meant to 
exercise it, the magnificent sunsets of her sub- 
ical home especially arresting her attention. 
In than a year after her marriage, however, 
an attack of intermittent fever, lasting only a few 
days, carried her away, to the deep grief of many 
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friends and fellow-workers, A memoir of Mary 
S. Tovey will be found in the second volume of 
Miss Olayton’s English Female Artists. 

S. R. TownsHenpD Mayer. 








ART SALES, 


THE remaining portion of the Barker collection 
has been sold at Christie’s since we last wrote. 
It contained very few pictures of interest, though 
one acquisition was made for the National Gallery 
at an almost nominal cost. But if the pictures 
were on the whole thoroughly disappointing, 
there was much of valuable and costly in the fur- 
niture displayed in the auction rooms and passing 
under the hammer. The sale, however, is hardly 
really to be noted as among the great ones of 
the season, though the great ones have this year 
been confessedly very few. 


A SOMEWHAT interesting sale, chiefly of water- 
colour drawings, but including some few pictures, 
took place at Messrs. Christie’s on Tuesday week. 
It included the works of art belonging to the late 
Mr. Thomas Toller, of Hampstead, and also those 
of other collectors, He possessed, among 
other specimens of the earlier English water- 


colour art, two ‘* examples of Cop- 
ley Fielding and 8. Prout. Fielding’s best 
work—the Head of Loch Lomond—was a ros 


drawing of vanishing atmospheric effects: Prout’s 
an ) omemeew design of living figures kneeling at 
the foot of the sculptures for which the Cathedral 
of Chartres is famous. In another cgllection sold 
the same day was a little frame of six slight 
sketches in pen and bistre, by David Cox—brief 
and significant scrawls full of “abstraction” and 
“selection.” They fell under the hammer for but 
4 gs. Shrimpers, a breezy coloured drawing of the 
year 1829, by the same artist, sold for 40 gs. 
And later in the sale there occurred a really 
fine example of his work, a vigorous sketch 
of Bettws-y-Coed Churchyard, under effect of 
storm. This drawing had figured in the famous 
Stone Ellis sale of two or three years ago. 
It now fetched 54 gs., passing into the hands of 
Mr. Isaac. Among the very notable designs was 
a view of Cologne, by Turner, which sold for 410 
gs.—a small work of fine quality, though not par- 
ticularly impressive. 4 Harvest Scene in the 
favourite country of De Wint, and by that ad- 
mirable master — showing Lincoln Cathedral in 
the distance—sold for 220 gs. (Agnew). By W. 
Bennett two bold and impressive drawings fetched 
respectively 80 gs. and 40 gs.: the one represent- 
ing Sherwood Forest, and the other The West 
Iynn, There followed a few drawings by George 
Barret. By Frederick Tayler a very pretty little 
sketch of a Highland Shepherd and Dogs—none 
the less veritably effective because slight in 
execution — fell for 13 gs. Rustic Happi- 
ness, by William Hunt, realised 75 gs.; and 
a very characteristic and minutely finished 
drawing by this popular master—Bird’s Nest 
and Apple Blossom—sold for 150 gs. (Agnew). 
By T. 8. Cooper there was a gicading land- 
scape with cattle which sold for 51 gs. For 
84 gs. there passed under the hammer a pretty 
little vignette by Birket Foster—an unusual sub- 
ject—daintily treated—the sea face of Hastings 
with the Castle Hill rising behind it. A drawing 
of Mr. C. Green—an artist much given to the 
artistic treatment of humorous theme—fell for 
18 gs. (Hine); it was termed The Mill. Evening 
in Cowdrey Park, % H. lnttan Willis, sold for 
15} gs. (Curwen). There was next noticeable a 
copy of the Liber Studiorum of Turner, seventy- 
one plates, about thirty being in the first 
state and the remainder described as being 
mostly early second or third states, also two 
etchings, two examples of altered states of the 
poe and a portrait of the artist. The lot was 


ocked down to Mr. Agnew’s bid of 210 gs. 
Closely following them came two small works of 
Turner, both of them stated to be engraved—the 
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one Brienne, the other Dunstaffanage. These fell 
respectively for 70 and 79 gs. There followed 
four or five water-colour drawings by the late 
Frederick Walker, of which the finest, the Rain- 
bow, fetched 220 gs. It represented a quaint in- 
terior, in which the artist had sought his grace of 
effect rather in the furniture and architectural de- 
tails than in the two figures who are looking out 
of the window upon that natural phenomenon 
which gave its name to the work. The room was 
Jacobean, with light pilasters and arches, and the 
furniture of the chamber included quaint tables, a 
quaint bureau, and a faded carpet. The figures are 
those of girls ; one a sturdy and short young woman 
of twenty years or so—broad of hip, comparatively 
graceless of line—the other a child slim and 
agile, her form kneeling on a chair placed hard by 
the window sill. The Governess—an agreeable 
design of school-room work interrupted, presum- 
ably by the arrival of a servant with a message 
from mamma—was the next most important 
drawing of Frederick Walker’s, and it fetched 
95 gs. The Music Lesson, with a not very suc- 
cessful treatment of artificial light—a girl playing 
at a piano on which stand lighted candles, and 
behind her, and behind a music desk, a man play- 
ing a brass instrument, his cheeks at this moment 
blown out with exertion—fetched 130gs. An 
Algerian Coast Scene fell for 70gs. Two or three 
examples of Copley Fielding other than those 
shen named, a not very happy example of Sir 
John Gilbert, and a not pestiealadier desirable work 
by Alma Tadema, figured later in the sale. 


On Thursday and Friday in last week there 
took place at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodges’ a sale of modern etchings of some in- 
terest to the amateur of this branch of art. It in- 
cluded the sale of a certain number of the etched 
outlines to the Liber Studiorum prints by Turner, 
afterwards finished in mezzotint. The etchings, 
though even rarer than the finished prints, have 
generally been less sought for by collectors, as, 
with all their merits, they are undoubtedly less 
effective—being merely very skilled preparations 
for work to be completed in another medium. 
But on Friday last the price of the etchings 
brought under the hammer averaged about four 
guineas apiece: the etching least sought for of all 
then exhibited—Christ and the Woman of Sama- 
ria—having realised over two pounds; the very 
noble and elegant etching of the Temple of Ists 
having fetched five pounds, and the etching of 
The East Gate, Winchelsea—a subject seen, like 
the Twickenham, more favourably in this prepara- 
tion than in the completed print—realising 8. 
Among a very few examples of the etchings of 
Méryon we note an impression of the second state 
of L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, which rea- 
lised 127, 12s, Among a number of works by 
various living etchers, English and French, few 
except those of Mr. Seymour Haden and Mr. J. M. 
Whistler require mention. The highest price 
fetched for an etching of Mr. Whistler’s was 
4l. 7s.—at which price there was knocked down 
to Mr. Graves an impression of the Greenwich 
Pensioner described as “rare: the plate now de- 
stroyed.” Some etchings of this artist’s, seemingly 
more desirable for their artistic qualities, fetched 
ow over thus La Vieille aux loques, 31. 12s. 
(Ho; ; The Muff, a pretty dr int, 32. 
(Thibaudecu) : Ditkecepeth Ti 198 ; “as Free 
Trade Wharf, otherwise known as the “ Little 
Limehouse ”—and one of Mr. Whistler’s most 
artistic and delicate sketches—1/. 13s. By Mr. 
Seymour Haden there were a smaller number of 
etchings, and some of the best were absent; but 
a fine impression of the Bye-road in Tipperary 
fetched 7/. 10s.; and a first state of the Breaking 
up of the Agamemnon, 61., while a second state of 
the same plate fetched 3/. 9s. There were a 
number of etchings by Alphonse os, by the 
—- Slocombe, by Flameng and by Bracque- 
mond. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THERE is now on view at the Burlington 
Gallery, 191 Piccadilly, a collection of water- 
colour drawings by Signor Premazzi, of St. 
Petersburg. Among them are some views of 
towns and buildings which are delightful; but 
though the drawings of people are interesting 
as containing careful studies of costume, the 
want of proportion in making the heads of an 
undue size prevents them from being pleasing 
as works of art. This peculiarity is carried 
so far that even the bust-heads in the gallery of 
the Summer Palace of the Czar, Zarskoe-Selo 
(No. 112), are exaggerated. The two studies of 
an Imeritian Boy are, however, good. The ap- 
rance of the palaces is disappointing; they 
eos an odd resemblance to some of our own sea- 
side hotels; the Imperial palace, with its cupolaed 
end, however, is pretty. The situations of the 
bath-houses, either on the edge of a pool, or on 
the side of a hill overhanging the sea, in 
the midst of a well-stocked garden, with a 
few canes to give a rustic appearance to it, are 
charmiugly suggestive. One cannot help wonder- 
ing why some of the subjects were chosen at all, 
as they have no characteristic features about them ; 
Nos. 59 and 105, called Environs of St. Peters- 
burg, and At Lake Saima, Finland, might just 
as well be anywhere else. The views of buildings 
and rocks in strong sunlight are many of them 
excellent. Of these Lermontov’s Grotto at Pati- 
gorsk is partly good, the rocks on the right being 
very solidly painted, and the sunlight and shadow 
well given, while the trees to the left are paintey 
and the sky heavy. No. 28, Defile near Kislovods ke, 
has the same quality of solidity, with a most suc- 
cessful rendering of reflected sunlight in shadow. 
All the views of Tiflis are delightful; it is a pity, 
however, that they are not hung close together on 
the same wall, as this would save the visitor some 
fatigue. A study of part of the old town of Tiflis, 
perched on the side of a steep hill, with a torrent of 
rushing green waters beneath, is very picturesque. 
Alushta, a Tartar Town, looks a ay, donee: » y- 
constructed city, as if it might have been thrown 
together in a few minutes ; it is on a hill-side, and 
has the appearance of a field of wheat that has 
been cut but not tied into ricks ; add to this two 
men and one horse, and the whole place is de- 
picted. Two paintings of the thoroughly Eastern 
Etchmiadzin Monastery, near Erivan, are very 
delightful, especially the one with the two large 
lane-trees in side sunlight, with a white wall 
yond, and small figures of hooded monks walk- 
ing to and fro in the cloisters. On the whole, 
though inferior in interest to the exhibition of M. 
Vereschagin’s works, the present collection will 
reward a visit. 


Tae Burlington Fine Arts Club has had open 
during the lest three or four weeks an exhibition 
of peculiar interest and of rare character. It is 
an exhibition of fine es por = — of 
Euro origin. A good and carefully-prepared 
condiages ints bore ory The club has had the 
benefit of the experience of Mr. Drury Fortnum, 
one of the principal contributors, and the preface 
to the catalogue has been written with taste and 
discretion by a member of the club who affixes 
his initials, ““A.H.” The treasures of curious art 
here exposed having been already much discussed 
we deem ourselves, at the present date, exc 
from entering into details of the work; but it 
must be said that the exhibition is one which 
both by the nature of the objects exhibited and 
the fashion in which the work has been arranged 
—with no unseemly crowding of objects of inferior 
interest—is entirely worthy of the club. Of 
course great difficulty was experienced in getti 
together in London so remarkable a show: the 
English amateurs who devote themselves to the 
collection of such objects are notoriously few, 
and the knowledge of ivories and bronzes in Eng- 
land is limited within the smallest circle. Placed 
upon the mantelpiece will be found at least one 
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of the most delicately-executed and precious 
specimens of French Gothic work in ivory: in its 
own way as exquisite and as satisfying as the noble 
Hispano-Moresque coffret lent by Mr. Malcolm, in 
a cabinet opposite. In the one case sacred subject 
has been the pre-occupation of the artist, and in 
the other simply the perfection of ordered design. 
The bronzes are not less noteworthy. In a bad 
light, but with its beauties still scarcely concealed, 
stands one of the noblest of the antiques—a Venus, 
lent by Mr. Drury Fortnum. Below it are ad- 
mirable examples of Renaissance design in objects 
for household use and ornament—inkstands, can- 
dlesticks, wrought at a time when German and 
Italian art was richest and most mature. But the 
earlier work in delicate portraiture of Vittore 
Pisano and his fellows will not escape notice. Of 
it there is a fine series, in medals, some of the 
finest of which are lent by Mr. J. C. Robinson, 
For particular details of this order of work—of 
which fine examples exist, though little regarded, 
at South Kensington—the er of the preface 
to the catalogue is referred to M. Armand’s re- 
cently issued volume on Les Médailleurs Italiens, 
English Art-literature has thus far had little to 
say upon this matter. 


Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings held its second annual may | on Satur- 
day last, the Hon. Perey Wyndham, M.P., being in 
the chair. The secretary read the society’s report, 
giving an account of the various buildings which 
they had interfered to protect successfully or the 
reverse. The City churches have o— @ con- 
siderable portion of their attention. St. Mary at 
Hill they have fortunately succeeded in saving, 
though their endeavours on behalf of St. Dionis 
Backchurch have been fruitless. 


On Sunday, June 22, there was high festival at 
Certaldo in honour of the new Boccaccio monu- 
ment on the piazza of the lower town. The 
statue is by Prof. Passaglia, of Lucca, and repre- 
sents the poet standing with a clasped volume 
under his left arm, his right slightly extended, as 
though to emphasise a recitation. 


THE study of the Renaissance seems to possess 
special attraction for the historians of the present 
day. Everywhere works are being published deal- 
ing with its richly productive energy and varied 
manifestations in life, art, and literature. It is 
only a few months ago that Mrs. Mark Pattison’s 
interesting volumes on the Renaissance of Art in 
France made their appearance, offering a detailed 
history of the development of the artistic idea in 
France during that period; and now these are fol- 
lowed by a still more a some work by a 
French writer, M. Léon Palustre, director of the 
French Society of Archaeology, who proposes to 
consider the whole subject in a work entitled La 
Renaissance en France, which is now announced 
for publication by M. Quantin. M. Palustre takes 
no notice in his egy of the English work 
that has preceded his, but simply states that as no 
sufficient treatise exists on the subject in France 
“the present work is destined as far as possible to 
fill up an important gap.” It is to be brought out 
in thirty numbers in an “ édition de grand luxe,” 
richly illustrated by M. Eugéne Sardoux. 


Tue death is announced of Joseph Schénmann, 
a veteran Austrian —_ who belonged to the 
last rather than to the present generation of Ger- 
man artists. He painted history and sacred sub- 


jects, and many of the frescoes in the Alt-Lerchen- 


feld church in Vienna were by him. 


Tue Chronique des Arts gives some particulars 
respecting the new ceiling of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, which is being painted by M. Mazerolles, 
assisted by M. Perrin jils, The central subject 
between the chandelier and the stage represents 
France bestowing immortal crowns on ine, 
Corneille, and Moliére. Below are seen groups of 
the chief characters depicted by Moliére—Alceste, 
Tartuffe, Georges Dandin, &. Then comes a 
group of authors of the present century, while 





along the walls are fi the chief 
the dramas of Corneille and Racine. Apollo and 
the Muses are of course present also. They hold 
their Court between the chandelier and the pit. 
The size of the figures is said to be enormous, the 
characters from Moliére measuring 7} feet in 
height. 

ANOTHER decorative work now going on in 
Paris is that of the octagonal salle of the Observa- 
toire, which is being ornamented with portraits, 
placed in each angle, of the eight most ifinstrions 
astronomers of France. The portraits of Arago, 
Bouvard, Delaunay, Lalande, Laplace, and Le 
Verrier are already completed, but two spaces 
still remain, which are destined to be filled with 
portraits of Cassini and Delambre. 


A LARGE collection of medals commemorative 
of the principal events in Polish history has 
lately been bestowed by a lady residing in 
Florence upon the National Polish Museum at 
Rapperswyl. The collection is said to be very 
valuable and interesting, and contains portraits of 
most of the distinguished men in Polish history. 
It consists of 271 pieces, 


L’ Art gives two fine etchings this week, repre- 
sentative of a and French art, one being 
from Mr. Frank Holl’s well-known picture Leav- 
ing Home, and the other from a painting in the 
present Salon by Léon Gaucherel—an extensive 
view taken at Port Navalo, Morbihan. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst Hermann 
Bill finishes his pleasant little life-sketch of 
Alma Tadema, and we are given in illustration 
an etching by Unger from a recent picture called 
Idylle, in which it would seem as if the Sph 
of a former work, entitled The Silent Counsellor, 
had really come to life, for there is scarcely any 
difference between these two works except that 
the stone figure of the former is turned into a 
beautiful southern maiden in dubious mood in the 
latter. The figure of the youth is the same in 
each. The titles of other articles of the number 
are “Doric Art at the Time of the Renaissance,” 
“ The Correr Museum at Venice,” “ Some remarks 
— Carpi,” and “Several Niirnberg Silver 
Chalices,” which are described and commented 
upon by R. Bergau. ' 

Tue Florentine sculptor Signor Cesare Fantoc- 
chiotti has just completed two important works— 
a colossal statue of the poet Giusti for the town 
of Monsummano, and a bronze statuette of Giro- 
lamo Savonarola. Signor Fantocchiotti has suc- 
ceeded in producing an excellent portrait of the 
late satirist; the head is very expressive and full 
of thought; the attitude easy and life-like in 
spite of the stiff dress of Giusti’s period, tight- 
sleeved frockcoat and tightly-strapped trousers, so 
ill — for the requirements of the sculptor’s 
art. e Savonarola is extremely spirited, and 
represents the ruler of Florence in the act of 
preaching. The right arm is raised, with fingers 

inting impressively to the Bible clasped in his 
eft hand. The face is instinct with pious 
fervour, the lips parted in earnest utterance, 
This seems to us a very happy inspiration on the 
sculptor’s part, and enables us for the first time to 
realise what was said of Savonarola by his con- 
temporaries, “that the fullness of his under lip 
gave a most pleasing expression to his counte- 
nance.” This excellent statuette is, we believe, 
the property of Mr. Kennard, 
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THE STAGE. 


The Life of Charles James Mathews, chiefly 
autobiographical, with Selections from his 
Gosenneaibaee and Speeches, Edited by 
Charles Dickens. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE late Charles James Mathews left behind 

him several chapters of autobiography and 

a great collection of letters and papers con- 

tained in a box bearing the inscription 





“ Materials for the Book.” It was perhaps 
in 1860 that he first bethought him of writ- 
ing his own life; at any rate in the Novem. 
ber of that year he obtained curious informa. 
tion concerning his earliest infancy from the 
late Richard James Lane, Associate Engraver 
of the Royal Academy. Autobiographers 
are apt to delay too long the commencement 
of their labours ; they set to work when the 
capacity for work is failing them, and soon 
run themselves out of breath as it were. 
How many elderly gentlemen of eminence 
have sat down to the composition of their 
memoirs, described with fond minuteness 
their childhood and boyhood, only to relin- 
quish the pen before arriving at even men- 
tion of their adolescence! Charles Mathews, 
in his own day as admired an actor as his son 
Charles James became ata later date, em- 
ployed himself for a while upon an autobio- 
graphy which comprehended only the first 
eighteen years of his life: he was fifty-nine 
when he died in 1835. The autobiogra- 
phical chapters forming the chief portion of 
the present book relate mainly to the earlier 
years of Charles James Mathews. Pro- 
fessedly his narrative comes down to 1858, 
the year of his second marriage and of his 
return to England after his second visit to 
America ; but from the date of his first ap- 
pearance upgn the stage as a player by pro- 
fession—this was at the Olympic Theatre on 
November 6, 1835—his record of his life and 
experiences is extremely scanty. He will 
long be rememberedas an admirable actor, but 
apparently he was of opinion that less pub- 
lic interest attached to his theatrical career 
than to his boyish days, his studies and 
journeys as an architect and surveyor, his 
acquaintance with Lord and Lady Blessing- 
ton, and his quarrel with Count D’Orsay. 
The reader will find that he has advanced 
some way in the second volume of this Life 
before he has approached the entrance 
of its hero upon the public stage ; while the 
interval between 1835 and 1858, which 
many will account the most interesting 
period of the actor’s life, comprising as it 
did his most notable histrionic achievements, 
occupies but a chapter of the book. Under 
this condition of things some disappoint- 
ment necessarily arises, especially as full 
particulars of the early life of Charles James 
Mathews had already appeared in the Life of 
Charles Mathews by his widow, published a 
few years after his death. It was not to be 
expected that in any case the book could 
entertain as the man entertained; but the 
autobiographer might certainly have given 
ter prominence to the more interesting 
facts of his story. His literary manner is 
lively enough, if, indeed, the effort to be 
or to seem vivacious is not sometimes a 
little too manifest ; a veteran comedian may, 
however, well be excused for any over- 
anxiety to amuse; he has been so accus- — 
tomed to stir mirth that he writes with the 
echoes of laughter ringing in his ears. But 
there has been miscalculation as to the sub- 
jects likely to interest the existing public. 
Many letters have been printed that might 
well have been suppressed, for they are 
but trivial and commonplace in character ; 
it is true that they demonstrate the affec- 
tionate terms subsisting between Mathews 
and his parents, but an only child’s fondness 
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for his father and mother and their de- 
votion to him may usually be taken for 
granted, and it was quite unnecessary there- 
fore that so many farthing candles should be 
employed to illuminate such familiar objects. 
The visits of Mathews to Italy in 1823 and 
1827 are set forth at great length, but they 
are hardly interesting to the modern reader ; 
while Mathews’s passage of arms with Count 
D’Orsay is described with quite needless 
particularity. No duel really ensued, but 
the would-be combatants and their seconds 
interchanged numerous and prolix letters 
which are here printed verbatim both in 
French and English. The actor was proud of 
the fact that he had sent a challenge to the 
nobleman, but their quarrel was really of a 
contemptible sort. Both showed lack of 
temper and judgment; both were foolish 
and ill-mannered ; but they were little more 
than schoolboys at the time. Apparently 
the Count was only nineteen and Mathews 
hardly of age. 

James Mathews, the father of Charles and 
the grandfather of Charles James, was a 
‘serious’ bookseller in the Strand, a rigid 
Calvinist, selected by Lady Huntingdon her- 
self to be prime minister at one of her 
chapels. He never entered a theatre, and it 
was with feelings of horror and despair that 
he first learnt of his son’s fixed resolve to 
quit the parental roof and follow the stage 
as a profession. He was as a hen who sees 
the duckling she has hatched take to the 
water. Certainly there was something 
of the irony of fate in the fact of this 
strict sectarian tradesman’s being the sire 
and grandsire of such vivacious and hu- 
morous actors as Charles and Charles James 
Mathews. The old man died, however, 
within a year of the birth of his grandson ; 
the worthy bookseller’s imagination was 
untroubled probably with previsions con- 
cerning the destiny of the newly-born—a 
famous actor in his turn, the husband of 
Mdme. Vestris, the manager of Covent 
Garden and the Lyceum Theatres, a splendid 
stroller, voyaging round the world to 
America, India, Australia, and the Sandwich 
Islands in the course of his “ provincial en- 
gagements.” The child, born in 1805, was 
christened Charles after his father, and James 
after his grandfather, and from his earliest 
years was -“ promised to the Church.” It 
‘was on this account, presumably, that a 
“waggish friend”? bestowed upon the tiny 
boy, at the age of three, ‘a complete little 
parson’s suit of black—old-fashioned square- 
cut coat, long-flapped waistcoat, knee- 
breeches, worsted stockings, shoes and 
buckles, white bands, &c.” In this dress 
young Mathews was sketched by De Wilde 
the artist ; this drawing, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Toole, has been copied to 
illustrate the present biography. And in 
this dress, slightly modified to give it rather 
a medical than an ecclesiastical aspect, 
young Mathews first stepped on the stage 
during a masquerade given for a benefit at 
Covent Garden, to look as he confesses 
“like an animated doll to the audience in 
that large theatre; they roared with laughter 
whenever he appeared;” and he received 
his first call before the curtain. He was at 
this time at Merchant Taylors’ School; but 
he was presently removed because of the 
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harshness and injustice of Cherry the head- 
master, and placed under the charge of Dr. 
Richardson, of Clapham, finding there for 
his fellow pupils the sons of the actors, 
Charles Kemble, Young, Liston and Terry. 
The idea of his ever becoming a clergyman 
was soon abandoned. He was articled to 
Pugin, and afterwards became the pupil of 
Nash, architect of Regent Street and the 
Regent’s Park. Mathews writes of Nash 
that his architectural talents were not of ‘a 
high order, but that “the amount of work 
he planned and executed is hardly to be 
believed.” It seems, however, that he 
“never stopped at trifles or bothered him- 
self about minor difficulties ; if a column or 
a window was found on being drawn from 
his measured sketch to be a foot or two too 
much to the right or the left he would say, 
“ Never mind, it won’t be observed in the exe- 
cution.”’” And he ordered large numbers of 
cast-iron columns, such as formerly adorned 
the Quadrant, Regent Street, and introduced 
them after a wholesale manner into a dozen 
designs, laughingly declaring that “no one 
would know them again.” 

It is clear that while assiduously sttidying 
architecture Mathews dearly loved the 
theatre, and never missed an opportunity of 
appearing upon the stage asan amateur. In 
this way he had acquired great expertness 
as an actor when the time came for his 
entering the theatrical profession. The step 
was commercially advisable, and he was 
not really loth to take it. His success was 
complete from the first. He was required to 
undergo no painfal noviciate; his course as 
an actor ran very smooth, and was wholly 
without romantic incidents in the way of 
struggles and privations, wanderings and 
toilings. He was never required to 
play ungrateful, subordinate, or un- 
suitable characters; he was in his own 
peculiar line a leading actor from his 
first appearance upon the scene. And 
while he sometimes roused enthusiasm, he 
was never received without applause. As a 
player he led an untroubled life; his diffi- 
culties were of a pecuniary kind, arising 
from his unwisdom or his recklessness as a 
trader or speculator. His imprudent first 
marriage involved him in extravagance ; 
without capital, with the help only of bor- 
rowed funds, he became a manager, to retire 
from Covent Garden after three seasons’ ten- 
ancy encumbered with debt to the amount 
of 30,0007. This lesson taught him 
little, however. In six years he reappeared 
as manager, the Lyceum being now the 
scene of his efforts: the result was bank- 
ruptcy. He was nearly sixty before he 
began to be prudent and to save money ; 
and this change in his manner of life was, 
perhaps, less due to action of his own than 
to the sound sense and good management of 
his second wife. 

It is unfortunate that the book should be so 
barren with regard to the subjects for which 
it is most likely to be searched. Egotism is 
allowable in an autobiography; but the 
egotism of Mathews, while prominent in one 
direction, is curiously absetit in another. 
He has little to say of his own acting, of bis 
labours of impersonation of the various 


characters he undertook. He informed an 


American audience upon a special occasion 
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that his only aim as an actor was to be 
“agreeable and natural ”’—that whatever he 
did he did upon principle. Charged with 
always playing the same characters in 
exactly the same way, he replied that he did 
this systematically, that in this precision he 
followed the best models of the profession, 
and that his acting was thus proved to be 
“the result of art and study, and not of 
mere accident.” This is almost his only 
utterance concerning hisart. He is equally 
reticent as to his plans, ambitions, and pro- 
ceedings as a manager. He has no word to 
say of the excellent actors his contempo- 
raries appearing with him on the stage, or 
of the many distinguished authors and ar- 
tists with whom he was constantly associ- 
ated. He describes his book, in imitation 
of Cibber, as an apology for his life; but 
these autobiographical chapters contain no 
such finished and artistic portraits of the 
players as are to be found in Cibber’s Apo- 
logy—one of the best books of its class. 
Mathews wrote apparently with a looking- 
glass before him, and only glanced frore his 
paper now and then to contemplate his own 
reflection. For him the world contained 
only Charles James Mathews. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has accomplished his 
portion of the book modestly and carefully. 
He has confined himself to the plan laid 
down by Mathews himself, and has refrained 
from adding mention of facts or details 
which apparently the autobiographer had of 
set purpose discarded and suppressed. Al- 
lowing him thus “to tell his own story in 
his own way and in his own words,” Mr. 
Dickens has supplied a well-written narra- 
tive of the chief events in Mathews’s career, 
from 1858, when the biography concludes, to 
his death, June 24,1878. Notes of value 
have been here and there added by the edi- 
tor, with quotations from the writings of 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, Mr. Shirley Brooks, and 
Mr. Planché, descriptive of Mathews’s 
merits as an actor. While tendering his 
own applause on this head, Mr. Dickens has. 
not hesitated to censure frankly Mathews’s. 
illiberality towards the authors whose works. 
he so constantly adapted to the English 
stage, and the ill-judged opposition he 
offered to the French actors who attempted 
to represent Monte Ovisto at Drury Lane in 
1848, and were driven from the stage by 
the brutality of the audience. Notwith- 


standing the shortcomings mentioned, the- 


book contains much entertaining matter, 
and is probably assured of many readers. 
Some minor errors should be corrected in 
later editions. 
letter “To also called as Isis”? must mean 
“To also called,” &c.; on other pages ap- 
pear Lewis for Lewes, A Cure for the Head- 
ache for A Oure for the Heartache, A Model 
for w King instead of A Maich for a King, 
&e. Mr. Dickens is mistaken in sup 
that the Hoskins who played Mathews’s 
parts in Australia was a tragedian from. 
Sadler’s Wells; he had served under Mr. 
Phelps, but as a successfal actor of light 
comedy=«the Osric and Benjamin Backbite- 
of the company. The Index is so inaccurate: 
as to be almost useless. It contains no single 
reference to the name of Mathews in the 
first volume of his Life; it mentions Mr. 
Edmund Yates as the manager of the 
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Adelphi Theatre, and farther enumerates a 
Mr. Edmund Yates, jun. It was, of course, 
Frederick Yates who managed the Adelphi 
Theatre. utton Cook. 





Ix a private letter to Mr. Moy Thomas quoted 
in the weekly article of gossip about the theatres 
in the Daily News, M. Sareey, the distinguished 
dramatic critic, who is now in Paris, thus refers 
to his observations of our stage :— 

“ Having weighed the matter well, I have determined 
to say very little regarding English actors. I have 
as yet seen but a few, and these only through the 
mist of a language imperfectly understood. I should 
be placing myself in a ridiculous position if I had the 
impertinence to touch upon matters which I am thus 
incompetent to deal with. I may, however, observe 
that Mr. Irving ap to me a remarkable 
actor, notwithstanding a wilful tendency to exaggera- 
tion (bien gu’il donne volontiers dans Uexagération). 
Possibly in this latter respect he follows rather the 
tastes of his audiences, whom his instinct judges, 
than his own deliberate choice. I saw Drink at the 
Princess’s Theatre, and the actor who represents 
Coupeau (Mr. Charles Warner) struck me as having 
a great command of natural expression in the scenes 
of domestic life. His performance is, in my opinion, 
superior, indeed altogether superior, to that of our 
Gill-Naza, the original representative of this character 
on our stage.” : 


oma 
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NEW THEORETICAL WORKS. 


Treatise on Oanon and Fugue. Translated 
and adapted from the German of Ernst 
Friedrich Richter by Franklin Taylor. 
(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 

A Treatise on Fugue, including the Study of 
Imitation and Canon. By Ernst Friedrich 
Richter. Translated from the Third 
German Edition by Arthur W. Foote, 
A.M. (Boston, U.S. : Oliver Ditson 
& Co.) 

Text Book of Counterpoint. By Geo. Oakey, 
Mus. Bac. (J. Curwen & Sons.) 

A Catechism of Music. By the Rev. Thomas 
Helmore, M.A. (Longmans.) 


Ir is a hopeful sign for the progress of 
music that there seems to be an increased 
demand for the higher class of educational 
and theoretical works. It appears at least 
to be a fair inference that such is the case ; 
because our music-publishers are too good 
judges. of the requirements of their cus- 
tomers to be likely to bring out a work 
dealing with so complex, not to say elabo- 
rate, a branch of music as the construction 
of fugue unless they saw at least a reason- 
able prospect of a remunerative sale. It is 
@ curious coincidence that two English 
translations of the same work should have 
ap almost simultaneously on opposite 
Rape the Atlantic. Those sie sot tie 
American musical journals will be well 
aware that a large amount of musical 
activity is to be found in the United States ; 
and the publication of the handsomely 
printed volume before us is a proof that the 
theoretical is no less attended to than the 
practical part of the art. 

Prof. Richter, whose death was lately 
chronicled in these columns, is perhaps 
nearly as well known as a theorist in this 
country as in Germany. His treatises on 
Harmony and Counterpoint have both been 
translated into English by Mr. Taylor: the 
first-named work having been published as 
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1 ago as 1864, and the second in 1874; 
and both have, we believe, obtained a con- 
siderable share of popularity. The author 

the power, so invaluable to a 
teacher, of clearness of expression. 
Differences of opinion of course exist as to 
his theoretical system—a matter, indeed, in 
which hardly two standard works will be 
found in entire agreement—but his method 
has the advantage of being readily intelli- 
gible, so that a student of fair abilities can 
master it even without the help of a 
teacher. Similar perspicuity characterises 
the work on e. The subject is natu- 
rally more difficult to treat than those which 
have preceded it, and a considerable amount 
of knowl on the part of the learner is 
presw ; but granted this, the book is 
probably as clear as it was possible to 
make it. 

It would be unprofitable to enter into 
technical details as to the contents of Prof. 
Richter’s work ; but there is one point to 
which it is worth while to call attention. In 
the first part of the volume—that treating 
of Canon—after the description of the 
various forms of Canons, we find a very use- 
ful chapter on the “‘ Employment of  — 
in Practical Studies.” Similarly, after the 
instructions for fugue writing, chapters are 

iven on the best mode of composing a 
anu on the combination of the fugue with 
the choral, on the employment in the fugue 
of double counterpoint in the tenth and 
twelfth, and on the method of passing from 
theoretical studies to practical composition. 
It is in this constant bearing in mind and 
bringing before the student the true object 
of his labours that one great merit of 
Richter’s work consists. He never forgets 
that theoretical studies, invaluable as they 
are, are nothing more than a means to an 
end. While no man can be a really great 
composer without thorough technical know- 
ledge, the mere possession of such know- 
ledge, however profound, is valueless, as 
frequent examples prove, unless in addition 
the student has sufficient natural ability to 
apply it aright. Some of the greatest 
theorists who have ever lived have failed to 
compose anything of the smallest permanent 
value. 

We shall not attempt a comparison of the 
two translations of Richter’s book; such a 
course would be alike unnecessary and in- 
vidious. Both are extremely well done; we 
have not the original German before us; 
but it is easy without this aid to see that in 
each case the author’s text has been closely 
followed. Mr. Taylor has slightly modified 
the original division of the chapters “ witha 
view,” as he says, “to greater perspicuity,”’ 
while Mr. Foote has apparently retained 
Richter’s own arrangement. The differences 
are comparativel 


“Rowegs. scar. and the one 
translation may be as warmly recommended 
as the other. 


Mr. Oakey’s Text-Book of Cownterpoint 
gives us within the space of thirty-two pages 
a résumé of the whole subject of simple 
counterpoint which is at once concise and 
clear. Mr. Oakey is, we believe, teacher of 
Counterpoint to the Tonic Sol-Fa College, 
and the whole of the illustrations in his Tezt- 
Book are given in the Sol-Fa as well as in 


the ordinary notation. Of these we regret 





not to be able to speak in terms of high 
praise. The author in his examples some- 
times allows himself licences which in that 
which is, or should be, the strictest of all 
branches of composition are, to say the least 
of it, unadvisable. For example, such con- 
secutive octaves as those occurring in the 
last two bars of Fig. 13 are expressly for- 
bidden by Cherubini and other theorists ; 
while in 5and 6 of Fig. 21 the bad 
hidden fifths between extreme are not 
justified by,the syncopation, Mr. Oakey, of 
course, knows that no syncopation can make 
an incorrect ion correct ; indeed, in 
his rules he implies as much. There are 
many other points in the exercises to which 
we should i to take exception ; 
and we call the author’s attention to them, 
not in a spirit of fault-finding, but because 
the design of the little book is so good, and 
its plan so clear and excellent, that by 
revision of the illustrations it may 
be easily made far more valuable than it is. 
At present one might imagine the author 
ala palace “Do as I say, not as I 
"Teg 
Mr. Helmore’s little Catechism of Music, 
based (as its author announces on the title- 
page) on Dr. Hullah’s Manual and Time and 
Tume, is intended for use in schools where 
singing is taught—as it fortunately is now 
in most places—as ‘of the regular edu- 
cational course. e instruction is given in 
a very clear form, though occasionally there 
rt s a tendency to put too much of the 
information into the question, and too little 
into the answer, as for instance--- 
“ And thus the tonic is also called the final, is 
it not P—Yes ” (p. 20). 
We should have preferred the question 
thus: “By what other name is the tonic 
also called?” Similar examples occur occa- 
sionally throughout the book; this, -how- 
ever, is a mere matter of arrangement, and 
will not lessen its value. The Catechism is 
for the most part exceedingly accurate; but 
one or two slips appear in it. Thus we 
cannot admit the definition of a Canon 
(p. 62) as “a very strict and exact fugue.” 
The two forms are quite distinct. In 
chapter xlix. the appoggiatura on page 95 is 
incorrectly given, probably by a printer’s 
error ; the small note should be a crotchet, 
not a quaver: the difference being quite 
important enough to be worth correcting. 
In the same chapter the acciaccatura and the 
mordente, two totally distinct things, are 
confounded, and the one name is given as a 
synonym for the other. These few blemishes, 
however, which can easily be corrected in a 
future edition, will be so obvious to a com- 
petent teacher that they are not likely to do 
much harm, or to impair to any appreciable 
degree the undeniable usefulness of the book. 
EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue performance of Lohengrin at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Thursday week was estenenth for 
the oe oy of the title-réle by M. Oandidus. 
Vocally American tenor is satisfactory in 
this part, the slightly nasal quality of his voice 
being more than compensated the absence 
of the di ing vibrato. But very little evidence 
of dramatic ability was shown. M, Oandidus 
presents Lohengrin as a cold, impassive personage, 
quite powerless to express any genuine emotion, 
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Mdme. Gerster was indisposed throughout last 
week, but on Monday she had sufficiently recovered 
to appear for the first time as Dinorah. There 
were not wanting proofs of her recent illness in 
the course of the performance, and the Hungarian 
artiste has often been heard to greater advantage. 
The other members of the cast were satisfactory. 
M. Rondil, indeed, sang very finely as Hoel, and 
Signor Frapolli made the most of the exceedingly 
silly part of Corentino. As usual the chorus sang 
out of tune, and this department at Her Majesty's 
stands greatly in need of revision. 


Tux first private concert of the newly-formed 
London Musical Society took place at St. James’s 
Hall last Friday week (the oth ult.), under the 
direction of the conductor, Mr. Joseph Barnby. 
The object of the society is especially the produc- 
tion of works seldom, if ever, heard elsewhere ; 
and the programme of the first concert was a 
ee amg one, and, it may be added, one 
which gave good promise for the future, both 
as regards selection of music, and general 
excellence of performance. ‘The works pro- 
duced were Handel’s Chandos Anthem, “O 
= the Lord with one consent,” Goetz’s 

87th Psalm (first time in England), Esser’s 
effective arrangement for orchestra of Bach’s 
great Organ - Toccata in F, and Ferdinand 
Hiller’s Song of Victory. Handel’s fine anthem 
was given during the past season by the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association at Shoreditch, but 
it had not been previously heard at St. James’s 
Hall. Goetz’s Psalm is one of the finest and most 
inspired works of the deceased composer. Tho- 
roughly original from first to last, it is full of the 
deepest feeling; the opening chorus, the touching 
solo andchorus, “If I think not on thee, Jerusalem,” 
and the chorus “ Daughter of Babylon ” being par- 
ticularly striking. The work will most cer- 
tainly be heard again in our concert-rooms. 
Hiller's Song of Victory, though hardly to 
be called a work of genius, is full of interest. 
The hand of a thoroughly skilled musician 
shows itself on every page, the melody is pleasing, 
if of no striking individuality, and the orchestra- 
tion masterly throughout, Of the performance of 
all the numbers we can speak in terms of praise. As 
the Society has only been in existence for about 
three months, it would be unreasonable to look for 
a high amount of finish; but there is evidently 
good material for the conductor to work upon, and 
the singing, especially in Goetz’s difficult choruses, 
gave great promise of future excellence. The 
soloists, with one exception, were amateurs, and 
are therefore exempt from criticism, though 
their performances were good enough to stand 
but little in need of indulgence. The one pro- 
fessional vocalist was Miss Carina Clelland, 
a. young lady with a bright and sympathetic so- 
prano voice, who sang with an amount of intelli- 
‘gence and feeling which produced a most favour- 
able impression. A most commendable feature 
of the concert was its brevity; the whole per- 
formance occupying barely two hours. The future 
appearances of the society will be awaited with 
interest. 


The Gluck Society gave its second concert at 
St. James’s Hall last Monday evening. True to 
its plan of directing its attention chiefly to little- 
known or nearly-forgotten music, the society 
brought forward on this occasion, Purcell’s York- 
shire Feast Song, a selection from Lully’s Roland, 
and a portion of Gluck’s Orpheus. Both programme 
and performance reflect great credit on Mr, 
Malcolm Lawson, the conductor of the society. 


THE septets of Beethoven and Hummel have 
for many years formed the staple attraction at the 
last matinée of the Musical Union, and these 
works were duly performed on Tuesday, the exe- 
cutants being Mdme. Montigny-Remaury, and 
Messrs. Papini, Wiener, Hollander, Lasserre, 
Jakeway, Lazarus, Du Brucq, Stennebruggen, 
Radcliffe, and Hutchins. Dr. Hans von Bulow 


selected as his group of solos Beethoven’s Sonata 








in E minor ~~ 90), Chopin’s Berceuse, and 
Rubinstein’s Waltz in A flat. The performance 
of the sonata was exceptionally fine, but the beau- 
tiful allegro ma non troppo would have been even 
more effective had the pianist played upon an in- 
strument with a long, singing tone. e@ piano- 
fortes of Pleyel are brilliant, but they are deficient 
in this quality. 

THE production of Jules Massenet’s opera Le 
Roi de Lahore will probably be remembered as the 
distinguishing feature of the season of 1879. Our 
notice of the work is unavoidably postponed, but 
it may be said here that the music is generally 
very effective and occasionally shows the impress 
of original genius. As a spectacle the Oovent 
Garden version is superb, while the performance is 
on the whole highly meritorious. 


Messrs. Merzier have forwarded us for notice 
a copy of the English edition of Bizet’s Carmen 
in vocal score. A work so highly and deservedly 
popular requires no criticism now; its place in 
public favour is firmly established. The present 
edition contains the excellent English version of 
the words by Mr. Henry Hersee, which was used 
at the recent performances of the opera by the 
Carl Rosa company; and, being published at a 
very moderate price, is likely to have a large 

e. 


By the publication of the fifth part of Aloys 
Hennes’s New Method for the Piano (Novello and 
Co.) the elaborate and rather voluminous in- 
struction book is completed. We have spoken of 
the former parts of the work as being distinguished 
for their thoroughness, though we doubt whether 
many pupils will be willing to go conscientiousl 
through the whole 250 lessons which the wor. 
contains. We notice as we read a few errors, 
which require correction, such, for instance, as the 
definition of a pedal-point in Lesson 212, as “a 
note sustained.in the bass, or in any other part, 
while a variety of chords are introduced which are 
in no relation to each other” (!). We must also 
protest against the introduction in Lesson 237 of 
a biographical sketch of the author's daughter, and 
a criticism of her playing extracted from a daily 

aper, as being not only entirely out of place in the 
ook, but in the worst possible taste. 
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